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Two years ago, I had the honor of submitting to you 
some views with regard to, intellectual science, which 
appeared necessarily to result froma recent discoveries in 
anatomy. Now it is the, property.of scientific views if 
true, that they announce a few simple principles which ad- 
mit of an extensive practical application ;. and I endeavored 
to apply this test to the theory L then brought forward as, to 
the dual nature of man. .1 asked myself how it bore on 
that most terrible of all diseases connected with the brain— 
madness ; and | found that wise, and, good men, even with. 
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out thinking of the theory, had practically applied it in the 
treatment of maniacs ; whose intelligent will they had roused 
to a certain degree of self-control by a system of kind and 
rational treatment, instead of the chains and whips of for- 
mer times. Still, if I might credit the assertion of a gen- 
tleman whose experience gives him a claim to attention 
Dr. Thomas Mayo, though facts were accumulated, an hy- 
pothesis, which should give these facts the character of re- 
sults from great principles, was wanting :—and I asked my- 
self further, if a theory, which coincided with the views of 
so many men illustrious in science, might not have enough 
of the characters of truth to supply the desideratum which 
Dr. Mayo points out. 

In order to make myself clearly understood, it will be 
necessary to take a brief view of the structure and functions 
of the brain and nerves, as explained in my former commvu- 
nication. This apparatus consists of exceedingly minute 
hollow filaments, filled with a semi-fluid substance. These 
filaments are cither compressed into a mass, as is the case 
in the brain and those brainl|.ke structures called ganglia— 
or else extend from the bra'n down the beck, as spinal mar- 
row; and from thence they are distributed to the remotest 
parts of the body in the form of nerves ; some employed in 
carrying intelligence to the brain, others in executing its 
mandates. 

The vital functions, which go on unconsciously and un- 
ceasingly. are regulated by a peculiar set of nerves, exten. 
sively, though indirectly connected with the brain and spine. 
They are united into a separate system by means of nu- 
merous ganglia; and in color and texture they bear the 
same resemblance ty the gray matter of the brain and spine, 
that the spinal nerves and those of especial sense do to the 
white mutter; though even in these ganglionic nerves, as 
they are culled, white filements are perceivable, derived 
from the spinal marrow. These will account for the infle- 
ence exercised over the vital functions by the disturbing 
force which we shall presently have to notice, as well as by 
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any sudden shock to the brain or spine. The circulation of 
the blood is under the immediate charge of the ganglionic 
nerves, one of which accompanies every blood vessel. 
The nerves of smell, sight, hearing, and taste, are derived 
immediately from the brain, as are those which regulate the 
movements of the face, and seme of the upper portions of 
the body. The nerves of touch for the most part commu- 
nicate with the brain through the spinal marrow, as do the 
larger portion of the motor nerves also :—nevertheless much 
of the movement which ensues on the excitement of the 
nerves of sensation, is effected without the intervention of 
consciousness, as is scen in palsy, where movements are 
caused by touch, though the patient is unconscious of it. In 
the lower order of animals, where the brain is almost, or 
wholly wanting, the movements seem also to be mechani- 
cally propagated from one set of nerves to the other. 

In the human species a portion of the brain, which begins 
to develop itself in the higher order of animals, assumes a 
preponderance over the rest. I mean the hemispheres— 
which fill the upper part of the skull. Less immediately 
connected with the nerves of sense, this part has its own 
peculiar function: and I formerly brought examples to prove 
that this function is that of thought. I then took occasion 
to notice a peculiar force found in man, which is capable of 
assuming a control over this portion of the brain; and, 
through it, over the greater part of the bodily functions—a 
force whose agency, as Professor Leibig has well observed 
is “enti:ely distinct from the vital force, with which it has 
nothing in common,” but in so far as it is viewed in connec- 
tion with matter, manifes’s itself as an acceleration, a retard- 
ing, or a disturbance of the “ process of life.” We find 


therefore, as this acute observer goes on to state, “ two 

forces in activity together, namely, the mechanical-vital force 

—or, as he terms it, vegetative life, and the source of the 

higher phenomena of mental existence, which is of a per- 

fectly distinct, and so far a superior nature, that it is able 

sometimes to exercise a dominion over the vital force which 
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nullifies ifs action, and at all times controls and modifies it. 

In my former communication, | called your attention 
to a Table arranged so as to exhibit the functions of these 
two forces, whose existence it was my purpose to establish. 
I hardly then anticipated that I should find my views sup- 
ported by such men as M. Jouffroy in France, and Professor 
Liebig in Germany, but such being the case, I feel the less 
ditfidence now in bringing forward a theory, where if I err, 
{ err in such good company. 

In the two great divisions of this Table, I have placed 
side by side the two great forces which manifest themselves 
im the phenomena of man’s nature. The vrrau rorce by 
virtue of which he is an animal—and the inretircTuaL 
ronve by virtue of which he is something more. Through- 
out nature we find the advance to a higher grade of being, 
made by addition rather than by change. The power of 
assimilation is added to chemical affinity, and we have or- 
ganized life as in vegetables; but set in motion by external 
eauses : nervous matter is added in the animal ; and vegeta- 
tive life proceeds still unconsciously, but by means of a 
main-spring within the body; and this lowest kind of life is 
found, as | formerly observed, in the rooted zoophyte no less 
than in man. It forms the first subdivision of the Table, 
Nerves of sensation and of movement are added, and the 
animal becomes loco-motive, and is impelled by a feeling ot 
pain or of pleasure to the acts needful for the maintenance 
ef vegetative life: and this state of being is marked in the 
second division. Then the hemispheres of the brain are 
developed in addition, as in the class mammalia, and the 
animal seeks its object by contrivance and by suiting the 
means to the end. Finally, as in the great step from in- 
organized to organized matter, a fresh force is added, not 
superseding, but availing itself of the other; and man steps 
forth a denizen of two worlds, and capable of an advance 
which we can set no limit to, 

Such is the constitution of man. When in healthy action, 
we cannot casily figure to ourselves anything better calcu- 
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lated to produce the most admirable results than the recipro- 
cal influences of the d.fferent parts and forces of this complex 
being: but in proportion io the variety of parts is the danger 
of derangement : and our buisness to-night is not to consider 
man in his normal, but in his abnormal! state. I shall there- 
fore now endeavour to apply the theory, which I have just 
given a brief abstract of, to practical use, first by giving a 
classification of the different kinds of mental derangement, 
and next by considering how far the immense power of the 
Intellectual force can in any case be applied to their preven- 
tion or cure. I prefer the term mental derangement to that 
of Insanity, because it will embrace all departures from the 
normal condition of man, as far as the functions of the brain 
are concerned: and 1 conceive (herein following the gieat 
authority of Dr. Conolly) that a certain degree of mental 
derangement may exist without constituting insanity in the 
usual sense of that word. 

I propose to classify mental derangement thus: 

I, Morbid affections of the nervous system and brain. 

1. Morbid affection of brain caused by derangement of 
the sympathetic system, as inflammation, &c. 

2. Morbid affection of the nervous system producing de- 
lusions as to sight, sounds, &c. 

3. Morbid affections of the hemispheres of the brain 
producing loss of memory, &c. 

ll. Morbid affections of the Intellectual force. 

1. Inefficiency, where either the appetites or instinctive 
emotions, &c., are left wholly uncontrolled. 

2. Misdirection, where delusions of sense are reasoned 
2nd acted upon. 

3. Occullation, where the organs of thought are impaired 
or wanting. 

It will be readily seen that a force which is capable of 
acting as an acceleration, a retarding, or a disturbance of 
the vital functions, must have no small influence over so 
delicate an organ as the brain; and accordingly we find 
paralysis, inflammation, or brain fever, and a variety of 
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other diseases of this kind. produced in many instances by 
causes purely mental—I need hardly give cases; they will 
occur readily to the recollection of every one. Now a 
force which van produce disease, must have some power 
also in removing or preventing it; and my bus‘ness to- 
night will be to endeavor at least, to mark out how far this 
force can be made available to so desirable an object. In 
this attempt to establish true principles where they are se 
much needed, I have had Jarge assistance. To Dr. Conolly, 
Dr. Webster, and Mr. Samuel Solly, I must beg thus pub- 
licly to tender my cordial thanks; as well as to many oth- 
ers who have aided my views in various ways; indeed I 
can claim no merit to myself but that of an earnest desire 
to fulfil my part of the great duty which every human be- 
ing is sent into the world to perform; and in which, if we 
knew “what belonged to our peace,” we should find our 
happiness too, It is not in the pursuit of fame or of profit 
that a man finds his noblest employment, though these may 
advance to meet him in his unshrinking career; it is in the 
being, as it were, the vice-gerent of the Deity on earth, and 
spreading peace and comfort around him, that he carries out 
the intentions of his Creator: and I know of none who have 
fulfilled that great commission better than some of those I 
have alluded to. Though in many instances struggling 
against prejudice and neglect. they have nearly carried their 
point, and rescued a large portion of their fellow-creatures 
from a state of the most hopeless misery. 

But to return—I have said that mental derangement and 
madness are different things;—thus a person may fancy 
he sees others around him who have no existence, as in the 
well-known cases of Nicholai of Berlin and Dr. Bostock. 
This is a ce-tain degree of mental derangement while it 
lasts; but as both soon satisfied themselves that these per- 
sonages were merely the creation of a morbid physical 
state, they were not mad. A man of less resolution would 
have shrunk from the labor of convincing himself that he 
was fooled by his senses, and would have insisted that the 
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figures were real, and then he would have been mad. On 
these cases Dr. Conolly very justly remarks—* Let any one 
reflect how Nicholai preserved his reason under such vision- 
ary and auditory delusions for so many months; and why 
the English physiologist, though visited with the images 
which are so well known to be familiar with mad people, 
never lost the use of his excellent understanding. The 
ready answer will be ‘they never believed in their real ex- 
istence.’ But why did they not? and why does the mad- 
man believe in their real existence? The evicence of both 
is the same—the plain evidence of sense. The explanation 
must be this. The Printer of Berlin and the Physician in 
London retained the power of comparison; they compared 
the visual objects of delusion with the impressions of other 
senses,” and the perceptions of other persons, and became 
convinced of their unreality. “This is exectly what mad- 
men can not do. One form of madness consists in this very 
illusion of sense, but it is conjoined with the loss or defect 
of the comparing power, and the madman concludes that 
what is only an illusion is a reality. But the illusion is not 
the madness.” Thus, according to the opinion of this very 
able judge, the affection of the brain which causes these de- 
lusions, 7s not madness, but the want of power or resolution 
to examine them, is. Nothing then but an extent of disease 
which destroys at once all possibility of reasoning, by anni- 
hilating, or entirely changing the structure of the organ, 
can make a man necessarily mad. In all other cases, the 
being sane or otherw’se, notwithstanding considerable dis- 
ease of brain, depends on the individual himself. He who 
has given a proper direction to the intellectual force, and 
thus obtained an early command over the bodily organ by 
habituating it to processes of calm reasoning, remains sane 
amid all the vagaries of sense; while he who has been the 
slave, rather than the master of his animal nature, listens to 
its dictates without question even when distorted by disease, 
—and is mad. A fearful result of an uncultivated child- 
hood ! 
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If I am right in what I have advanced, a man may labor 
under a mental delusion, and yet be a responsible agent; and 
if sanity or insanity be in a great many instances the conse- 
quences of a greater or less resolution in exerting the pow- 
er of reasoning still possessed, the same kind of motives 
which influence a man in commen life, are still available, 
though they may require to be somewhat heightened. It is 
on this principle that the treatment of lunatics has been gen- 
erally conducted. Fear, one of the lowest, but also one of 
the most general of instinctive emotions, has been called 
in to balar.ce the delusions of sense, and, excepting in cases 
where the structural disease is so extensive as to deprive the 
man of all. power of connecting cause and effect, it has 
been found sufficient to curb violence, and enforce a certain 
degree of peaceable demeanour towards the attendants. 
And in this the insane person differs not from the cultivated 
man who is left at liberty, whose self-control rarcly amounts 
to more than the avoiding actions which would have un- 
pleasant consequences to himself. Suppose an iraseible 
man, incensed by a false report; which, however, he believes 
to be true; he seeks his supposed enemy, and horsewhips 
or knocks him down; he does not assassinate, because he 
fears for his own life if he does; for it is clear that no feel- 
ing of duty has held his hand. cr he would not have trans- 
gressed the laws both of God and man by thus revenging 
himeeif. 

’ The madman has the false report from his own senses ; 
wherein do the two differ? Neither has employed means 
within his power to ascertain the truth, and both are aware 
that such vengeance is forbidden. I can see no distinction 
between them, save that the delusion of sense has, as a 
chemist would say, decomposed the character, and shown 
how much of the individual’s previous conduct was ration- 
al, and how much the result of mere animal instinct. It 
would be well for the world if the soi-distant sane were 
sometimes to ask themselves how far their sanity would 
bear this test; and endeavor to acquire that rational self- 
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command which nothing but the last extremity of cerebral 
disease could unseat. We do not descend from our high 
rank with impunity ;—and as, when matter has become or- 
ganized, if the process of change, occasioned by the vital 
force, be impeded or arrested, the plant pines away and 
perishes :—as, after the organs of locomotion have been su- 
peradded, the animal debarred from the use of them, lan. 
guislies and becomes diseased; so man, if he give not full 
scope to the intellectual force, becomes subject to evils great- 
er than animals ever know, because his nature is of a higher 
order, 

In the classification which I have just given of the vari- 
ous kinds of mental derangement, I have endeavored to 
make that distinction between structural and functional dis- 
ease which I consider the first step towards understanding 
the nature of insanity. Every anatomist knows. that exten- 
sive structural disease can exist without producing irration- 
ality. Paralytic patients, though the disease has its origin 
in the brain, may lose memory, speech, sensation, or any 
other faculty. and yet use the rest calmly and rationally ; 
inflammation may cause pain and irritation, which will pro- 
duce frenzy withou: impairing the rational will—for I have 
known an instance where the patient feeling that the brain 
was escaping from her control, gave her hands to be held 
by the attendants, that she might do no mischief during the 
paroxysm, and then maintained an obstinate silence, that no 
irrational words might pass her lips. None could doubt 
that this patient was sane, and exercised a complete self- 
control in the midst of structural disease. 

Neither do severe injuries from external causes, though 
like paralysis, they may cause a loss of those faculties which 
connect man with the world about him, necessarily discon- 
nect him with the world within, so as to place him beyond 
his own command. 

A case has been communicated to me illustrative of this. 
A young lad who had been carefu!ly instructed in the princi- 
ples of religion and virtue by the clergyman of his parish, 
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afterwards went to sea. When he was about twenty-two 
he unfortunately fell from the mast upon his head on the 
deck, and the injury to the brain was such that he was dis- 
charged from the service in a state of imbecility, and sem 
home to his pwrish. He was then in possession of the use 
of his limbs and hearing; but articulation was apparently 
difficult to him, and collected thought, which should enable 
him to speak connectedly, still more so; his sight *oo was 
subject to a delusion which made him imagine he saw gold 
and silver coin strewed about on the ground ; which, as was 
natural, he eagerly endeavored to pick up. He was now 
visited by the clergyman who had been the instructor of his 
youth, who in kind terms assured him he was under a false 
impression, and advised him to give no heed to what he 
imagined he saw. The poor young man thanked him, and 
promised to do as he desired, and for a time abstained from 
attempting to pick up the coin, but gradually the delusion 
became too strong for his resolution, and he recommenced. 
Yet after every visit of bis former instructor, he again con- 
trolled himself for a time; and, if he did not come, anxious- 
ly sought him at his own house. He died in a few months, 
but during the whole time was mild and submissive, seem- 
ing perfectly aware that his mind was disordered; and, like 
a child who distrusts his own power, seeking to throw him- 
self on the guidance of one whose kindness he remembered, 
and whose character he respected. This man was suffering 
mental derangement from injury of the parts, but was not 
insane; for the faculties left him were rationally exercised, 

It has already been seen that the delusions of sense may 
coexist with perfect sanity; the instances of this, indeed, 
are so numerous that I should not have time to relate half 
that I have heard or read of within the last three or four 
months; but there is another kind of mental derangement, 
still in a certain degree connected with sense, which is of a 
more fearful kind, and yet this too is not inconsistent with 
sanity. A case in point has been given by M. Mare which 


‘bas been copied into many works on this subject. The 
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mother of a respectable family in Germany, on returning 
home one day, met a servant against whom she had no cause 
of complaint, in the greatest agitation. The servant begged 
to speak with her mistress alone; threw herself upon her 
knees, and entreated that she might be sent out of the house. 
The mistress, astonished at this request, inquired the reason, 
and learned ‘that whenever the unhappy woman undressed 
the little child which she nursed, she was struck with the 
whiteness of its skin, and experienced an almost irresistible 
desire to tear it to pieces. She felt afraid that she should 
not have power to resist this desire, and therefore begged 
to be allowed to leave the house that she might be in no 
danger of committing so great a crime. 

Some oiher cases are also given by M. Esquirol where 
the desire to commit an atrocious act was accompanied by 
a full conception of its enormity; was resisted, and finally 
overcome. 

Cases of this kind have been considered by some as a pe- 
culiar type of insanity. By French authors it is entitled 
manie sans delire. Dr. Prichard styles it instinctive mad- 
ness. I am inclined nevertheless to refer such deranged 
propensities in some instances to a peculiar and moi bid state 
of sensation, and these will come under the head we are now 
considering, consequently the desire is not irresistible, though 
strong, for we see that it has been successfully res:stsd ,—in 
others I should refer it to the second class under the head of 
“ Inefficiency of the intellectual force,” and then it depends 
on the resolution of the person so affected whether the mor- 
bid sensation shall be meditated on and indulged, and thus 
acquire fresh force, or whether by exciting other sensations, 
it shall be weakened, and by degrees vanquished. 

There is no greater error than to suppose, that thinking 
about a propensty which ought not to be gratified, will 
conquer it; on the contrary, every hour of lonely thought 
gives it fresh force—but let the man plunge into business 
that must be attended to, or even a lighter occupation, so it 
be an engrossing ene; and do this resolutely, however irk- 
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some it may at first appear, and the very repose thus given 
to the diseased part, if there be disease, by throwing the 
whole stress on other portions of the brain, will assist in ef- 
fecting the cure. 

‘The maid-servant who sought to avoid the sight of the 
child, did wisely: fresh objects of attention would relieve 
the part subjected to a morbid affection, and in a short time 
it would recover its tone. If there be no disease, the self- 
control thus begun will gradually eradicate the depraved 
inclination. This cure for insanity was known long ago: 
Célsus recommends committing things to memory ; and év- 
ery one whio has given a rational attention to the subject, 
has been earnest in recommending application to some stu- 
‘dy which should occupy the mind without agitating the 
feelings, as one of the most effectual modes of counteracting 
morbid impressions. The constant repetition of this ree- 
ommendation, shews that it must have been sometimes found 
effectual, and, if so, it can only be on the principle that I 
have advanced—namely, the existence of a power in man 
‘to direct the operation of the brain, unless it be in a state 
of such complete disorganization as to be incapable of any. 

Imbecility of intellect, whether congenital or produced 
by subsequent injury, as in the case of the young seaman | 
have mentioned, is equally under the rule of the guiding 
power. I believe no instance has been found of incapacity 
so complete as to preclude moral government, if due atten- 
tion be paid. I will take an instance of this from the work 
of the younger Pinel. A voung girl, hydrocephalous from 
her birth, was received into the hospital of La Salpetriere, 
at Paris. She was sixteen years of age, but in a state ot 
most complete brutishness: her look stupid; her limbs as 
small as those of a child of six years old. She was as in- 
capable of understanding as of acting. After the lapse 
of a few months a nurse, who had taken a liking to: her, 
succeeded in teaching her first to hold the knitting needles, 
and then to knit; then to articulate a few words and phrases, 
till, at the end of a year, she could talk readily, and reply 
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rationally to the questions that were asked her, though there 
was a degree of mental imbecility. A remarkable change, 
observes M. Pinel, since the time of her admission, when 
she appeared a mere senseless machine. Wherever the 
mind is capable of connecting cause and eflect, moral im- 
pressions may be made; therefore this unhappy child, with 
early culture, might have been rendered capable of self- 
control, and probably of a much greater advance in mental 
power. 

I think I have now produced grounds for assuming that 
there is no one of the morbid affections of the brain and 
nerves, which | have placed in my first class, which neces- 
sarily renders the individual an irresponsible agent. 
There are too many authenticated cases in which a rational 
self-government has been exercised, even under these afflict- 
ing circumstances, to leave any doubt of its possibility. 
How much previous mental culture may be required to 
make this pussible, is another question; it is sufficient for 
me here to establish this one great principle, that diseases of 
the brain and nervous system, however distressing, may and 
do, where the mind has been duly cultivated, leave the indi- 
vidual capable of knowing right from wrong, and of seeking 
exterior uid to combat the effects of mental derangement con- 
seguent on disease--a derangement of which he is either 
conscious at the time, or has an anticipatory knowledge of, 
which enables him rationally to provide aguinst its violence, 

The second class of mental derangement will aflord.a 
more melancholy contemplation. In the first we have seen 
man’s nobler part triumphing over all the ills of the;body, 
and vindicating bis claim to an immortal nature. In. the 
second, we shall have to look on his degradation, and to 
note the consequences of neglected education, of unregula- 
ted passions, of vice, of misery, and, alas that it ane be 
so! of mismanagement also! 

will be recollected that when I formerly treated of 
functions of the brain, I shewed its constitution to be such, 
that in the mere animal it was Jittle else than the recipient 
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of sensation, by which indeed its hemispheres might be ex- 
cited to something like contrivance ere the motor nerves re- 
ceived the impulse, but that, until the intelligent will assumed 
the sway over it, even in man it was merely the tool of the 
animal instinct ;—and I added that, like all other bodily or- 
gans, it might, by disuse, become so impaired in its capabili- 
ty as finally to be in the state of a limb never developed by 
exercise, which the will strives in vain to direct. When a 
man has reached mature age without making any effort to 
render the brain subservient to the rational will, the fatigue 
and even pain consequent on the endeavor to obtain the 
mastery over it, is such that few have resolution to underge 
it voluutarily. Thus the man subsides more and more into 
the animal, and is at last guided only by those instinctive 
emotions which belong to the vital force merely. His pas- 
sions assume a delirious violence and he is only distinguish- 
ed from the brute by the greater skill with which he pursues 
their gratification. There is no disease of brain, but it has 
been left unexercised and ungoverned, till it is as unmanage- 
able as a limb that has been treated in the same way. ‘Toes 
have been used for writing and other arts which are usually 
performed by fingers; they are capable therefore of such 
use, but those who have constantly worn shoes can not di- 
rect one toe separately from the rest, as they can the fingers, 
Yet with mach trouble this power of directing might be 
acquired. It is thus that the brain, unaccustomed to direc- 
tion from the intellectual force, rebels against it, and if this 
latter fails to assert its sway, it may justly be te~med inef- 
ficient. In a man thus animalized, the actions differ from 
those of his more spiritualized fellow-men, who happily are 
more numerous; and when they find no such motive as they 
would consider a sufficient one, for his conduct, they call 
him mad, by way of accounting for it. He commits a crime, 
and the plea of insanity is set up as a shelter from punish- 
ment. I will give an instance. It is recorded by the elder 
Pinel. “An only son, educated by a silly and indulgent 
mother, was accustomed to give way to alli his passions 
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without restraint. As he grew up, the violence of his tem- 
per became quite uncontrollable, and he was constantly in- 
volved in quarrels and law-suits. If an animal offended 
him, he instantly killed it; yet, when calm, he was quite rea- 
sonable, managed his large estate with propriety, and was 
even known to be beneficent to the poor; but one day, pro- 
voked to rage by a woman who abused him he threw her 
into a well. On his trial, so many witnesses deposed to the 
violence of his actions, that he was condemned to imprison- 
ment in a mad-house.” Yet any choleric man who does in 
his rage what he is sdrry for afterwards, is as much insane 
as this man was; both are under the influence of the vital 
force. A shock to some nerve of sensation stimulates the 
sympathetic system; the circulation is hurried, and the blood 
flowing more rapidly through the brain, gives an unusual 
activity to the motor nerves—the movements are sudden 
and violent, the speech hurried, loud, and perhaps incoherent ; 
but the intellectual force knows tl:e source of these symp- 
toms, and can curb them by resolute silence and inaction 
till the blood again flows at its usual pace ; if it does not, 
the man for the time is in a state of mania, but is not the 
less responsible for having allowed himself to bé so. 

Let us suppose another case ; the thing is so constantly 
seen, that every one could quote examples of it. A man 
unaccustomed to self-control, becomes occupied by one 
thought ;—his ambition has been disappointed perhaps, or a 
law-suit has plagued him, or he has been much employed in 
some engrossing pursuit. Unable to regulate his thoughts 
at will, he finds the one which ci:cumstances have made 
habitual, recur uncalled for.. An effort would dismiss it. 
for every one who has studied, knows that he has had to 
dismiss many an intruding thought, and with some effort too, 
if he wished to make progress in what he had undertaken; 
but this individual has never been accustomed to make any 
such effort, and he knows not how to free himself from the 
subject that thus haunts him. If it be an unpleasant one, 
he is wearied and worn by it; but every day that it is net 
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of sensation, by which indeed its hemispheres might be ex- 
cited to something like contrivance ere the motor nerves re- 
ceived the impulse, but that, until the intelligent will assumed 
the sway over it, even in man it was merely the tool of the 
animal instinct ;—and I added that, like all other bodily or- 
gans, it might, by disuse, become so impaired in its capabil- 
ty as finally to be in the state of a limb never developed by 
exercise, which the will strives in vain to direct. When a 
man has reached mature age without making any effort to 
render the brain subservient to the rational will, the fatigue 
and even pain consequent on the endeavor to obtain the 
mastery over it, is such that few have resolution to undergo 
it voluntarily. Thus the man subsides more and more into 
the animal, and is at last guided only by those instinctive 
emotions which belong to the vital force merely. His pas- 
sions assume a delirious violence and he is only distinguish- 
ed from the brute by the greater skill with which he pursues 
their gratification. There is no disease of brain, but it has 
been left unexercised and ungoverned, till it is as unmanage- 
able as a limb that has been treated in the same way. ‘Toes 
have been used for writing and other arts which are usually 
performed by fingers; they are capable therefore of such 
use, but those who have constantly worn shoes can not di- 
rect one toe separately from the rest, as they can the fingers, 
Yet with mach trouble this power of directing might be 
acquired. It is thus that the brain, unaccustomed to direc- 
tion from the intellectual force, rebels against it, and if this 
latter fails to assert its sway, it may justly be te~med inef- 
ficient. In a man thus animalized, the actions dffer from 
those of his more spiritualized fellow-men, who happily are 
more numerous; and when they find no such motive as they 
would consider a sufficient one, for his conduct, they call 
him mad, by way of accounting for it. He commits a crime, 
and the plea of insanity is set up as a shelter from punish- 
ment. I will give an instance. It is recorded by the elder 
Pinel. “An only son, educated by a silly and indulgent 
mother, was accustomed to give way to all his passions 
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without restraint. As he grew up, the violence of his tem- 
per became quite uncontrollable, and he was constantly in- 
volved in quarrels and law-suits. If an animal offended. 
him, he instantly killed it; yet, when calm, he was quite rea- 
sonable, managed his large estate with propriety, and was 
even known to be beneficent to the poor; but one day, pro- 
voked to rage by a woman who abused him he threw her 
into a well. On his trial, so many witnesses deposed to the 
violence of his actions, that he was condemned to imprison- 
ment in a mad-house.” Yet any choleric man who does in 
his rage what he is sdrry for afterwards, is as much insane 
as this man was; both are under the influence of the vital 
force. A shock to some nerve of sensation stimulates the 
sympathetic system; the circulation is hurried, and the blood 
flowing more rapidly through the brain, gives an unusual 
activity to the motor nerves—the movements are sudden 
and violent, the speech hurried, loud, and perhaps incoherent ; 
but the intellectual force knows the source of these symp- 
toms, and can curb them by resolute silence and inaction 
till the blood again flows at its usual pace; if it does not, 
the man for the time is in a state of mania, but is not the 
less responsible for having allowed himself to bé so. 

Let us suppose another case ; the thing is so constantly 
seen, that every one could quote examples of it. A man 
unaccustomed to self-control, becomes occupied by one 
thought ;—his ambition has been disappointed perhaps, or a 
law-suit has plagued him, or he has been much employed in 
some engrossing pursuit. Unable to regulate his thoughts 
at will, he finds the one which ciicumstances have made 
habitual, recur uncalled for.. An effort would dismiss it. 
for every one who has studied, knows that he has had to 
dismiss many an intruding thought, and with some effort too, 
if he wished to make progress in what he had undertaken; 
but this individual has never been accustomed to make any 
such effort, and he knows not how to free himself from the 
subject that thus haunts him. If it be an unpleasant one, 
he is wearied and worn by it; but every day that it is net 
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driven off, it assumes.a greater power, for the part of the 


brain thus brought into action is now. by hab.t rendered 
more fit for use than any other—he has not resolution 


enough to free himself from his tormenter by a determined 
application to something else which would require all his atten- 
tion; he sits brooding over it, and, when life has thus become 
irksome, he strives to, terminate his discomfort by suicide; 
yet here is no structural disease; and if the man could be 
persuaded to exert himself, he might be sane. I will give 
an The master of a parish workhouse, about 
thirty years ago, was subjected frequently to groundless 
suspicions of peculation. Being naturally a taciturn, low- 
spirited man, these false accusations, which invelved_ his 
character, and consequently the maintenance of h.s family, 
preyed upon bis mind, and a profound melancholy was the 
result, attended by the usual symptomatic derangement, of 
the digestive functions, and a constant apprehension that he 
had done something wrong;,he did not know what. , No 
assurance on the part of those who knew and estcemed him 
had any effect, and finally afier some months of melancholy, 
he attempted to destroy himself. He was then removed to 
St. Luke’s Hospital, whence, after a year had el 

was discharged incurable. He was now placed in a private 
receptacic of the insane, and bere suffered all the 
which at that time pauper Junatics were subjected to. 

was visited at this place by a benevolent man, who, 

his’ state, immediately ordered him to be removed int 
gentlemen's apartments, and paid for his maintenance 
In afew months afterwards, he.was visited. by 
mamof his parish, who, 90 
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wife and family, and the rector after. many difficulties an 
some threats to the parish authorities, in 
him free. The man from that time was able to maintain 
“ae his family by his trade, of shoemaking, for, if ever a fit of 
Pau melancholy came over him, a threat from his wife 53 
ee should be sent back to the mad-house, was. sufficient to en- 
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gage him to make an effort to resume his cheerfulness, and 
he remained to old age a sane man. Here the insanity had 
been merely inefficiency of the intellectual force. Placed in 
a situation of comparative ease, his mind had become calm; 
the wish to return to his wife and family, and the hope of 
it, kept up by the visits of benevolent friends, did the rest; 
for, be it observed that during the whole time he never felt 
himself abandoned. 

The poor and the uneducated are the classes which most 
isually suffer from the inefficiency of the intellectual force ; 
it is among the higher ranks usually that its misdirection is 
a source of insanity. Among these, more distant objects of 
pursuit keep the thoughts longer upon the stretch towards 
one point; the organs of mechanical memory ure strength- 
ened, nay, even strained by the habit of learning much by 
vote, while the constant supply of learning ready-made 
eaves no necessity for the more laborious processes of rea- 
ioning and comparison. Hence we not unfrequently find 
in elegant scholar, who can readily quote the words and 
ypinions of others, unable himself to carry on a course of 
‘lose argument, or to prove the truth of what he advances, 
Whoever has moved in society, knows that it is rare to meet 
with any one who can command his thoughts in conversa- 
tion sufficiently to reject all that is not relevant to the sub- 
ject, so as to keep on the chain of reasoning unbroken. 

When the mind is thus exercised in remembering the 
opinions of others, thus unaccustomed accurately to examine 
its own, what wonder is it if it should become prepossessed 
with some irrational notion which can not be removed by 
reasoning, because the individual man in his healthiest state 
had never chosen so to exercise his mind; or if, when a 


delusion of sense occurs, he should choose rather to act— 


upon it as truth, than to examine into the grounds he has 
for believing it to be such. It is a melancholy fact, that a 
great number of mankind are in this state as regards the 
faculties most requisite to self-control, and depend far more 


on the accident of good health, than the exertion of their 
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own intellectual power, for their sanity. I have heard of 
more than one instance of hard livers, as they were termed 
who probably in consequence of a slight affection of the 
brain from the unnatural stimulus of wine Jong kept up, be- 
came possessed with an opinion that they were slighted by 
one or more of their friends; and, resisting all reasoning on 
the subject, ended by destroying themselves. Yet, they 
were rational on other matters of importance, and _ therefore 
it is to be concluded, that, even on this point they were ca- 
pable of being rational also, had they chosen to make the 
exertion. It is recorded of Henri of Bourbon son of the 
great Conde, that at times he imagined himself transformed 
into a dog, and would then bark violently. Once this notion 
seized him whilst in the King’s presence; he then felt it 
needful to control himself, and he did so; for though he 
turned to the window and made grimaces as if barking, he 
made no noise. Had the King’s eye been upon him, it is 
probable that he would have avoided the grimaces also 

Insanity from misdirection of the intellectual force is so 
various in its forms, that it would be impossible to give in- 
stances of all; but it has one very general character—name- 
ly, that at first there are very few symptoms, if any, of 
structural disease. Some derangement of general health 
may be observed, but even this is not constant, or, at least, 
ot sufficient in many instances to excite attention; it seems 
therefore not unreasonable to conclude, that the evil origi- 
nates rather in the misuse than in the impairment of the or- 
gan. Thoughts too long and too intensely fixed on one ob- 
ject, weary the part of the brain so employed, and we usu- 
ally then seek relief by varying our occupation; if this is 
ot done, the weariness may end in disease. 

I remember being told by a friend, that having determined 
to commit to memory a certain number of Greek primitives 
every day, after persisting sometime, he found that though 
competent to other study, this wearied him. Resolved not 
to be thus mastered, he persevered in spite of weariness 
but in a short time delirium came on. He took the hint: 
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laid aside the Greek primitives, and recovered himself very 
quickly. Here the misuse of the organ had produced tem- 
porary disease ; had the subject been one not so easy to lay 
aside, the temporary disease might have become permanent ; 
especially if the engrossing thought were one originating 
in instinctive emotion which always influences the circula- 
tion largely, and thus is likely to induce an unnatural rush 
of blood through the brain. 

“The indulgence of violent emotions,” observes Dr. Con- 
olly, “is singularly detrimental to the human understanding 
—and it is to be presumed, that the unmeasured emotions of 
insanity are sometimes perpetuated in consequence of the 
disorder of brain originally induced by their violence, A 
man is at first only irritable, but gives way to his irritabili- 
ty. Whatever temporarily interferes with any bodily or 
mental function, reproduces the disposition to be irritated, 
and circumstances are never wanting to act upon this dis- 
position till it becomes a disease. The state of the brain, 
yw part of the brain, which is produced whenever the feel- 
ing of irritation is renewed, is more easily induced at each 
renewal, and concurs with the moral habit to bring on the 
paroxysm on every slight occasion—other vehement emo- 
tions and passions effect the same disorders of the mind.” 

Time will not allow me to do more than quote the con- 
clusions drawn by this very able writer from his preceding 
observations. “Seeing that any feeling in excess, may be- 
come independent of the restraint of the comparing pow- 
ers, and thus impair or disorder the understanding, we can 
not but remark the importance of cherishing that governing 
and protecting action of the mind by careful cultivation and 
exercise. Whoever will converse with lunatics, will soon 
be satisfied that a very small portion of them consists of 
persons, whose talents have been regularly and judiciously 
cultivated ”"—for “those who most exercise the faculties of 
their minds, are least liable to insanity, and nothing is rarer 
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than to find a mad mathematician ; for, as no study demands 
more attention than mathematics, so it secures the student 
during a great part of his time, from the recurrence of 
feelings which are always the most imperious in those who 
are the least occupied.” 

The diseases which come under the last division pf my 
classification are the most discouraging, for here either the 
organs requisite to correct perception are wanting, or there 
is adhesion, or other disease which impedes “their action. 
Yet even among those apparently hopeless cases, we find 
such unequivocal symptoms of a struggle between the in- 
tellectual force and the defective organs, that it becomes 
probable at least, that this very struggle may be made to 
operate beneficially on the diseased parts, as we find a 
palsied limb benefitted by the attempt to use it. M. Esqui- 
rol in his work * les Maladies mentales,’ observes that among 
his idiotic patients at Charenton, he had generally found a 
physical difficulty in fixing the attention even where there 
was a wish to do so. In other words, the organs did not 
respond to the will which endeavored to direct them. He 
mentions that he had wished to have plaster casts of the 
heads of many of his patients, and that with the maniacs 
he had succeeded. Even the most furious had consented 
to keep quiet long enough for this purpose :—a strong proof, 
by the by, of the immense power of the intellectual will 
even in such cases, if a motive can be found strong enough 
to induce its exertion—but the idiots could never keep their 
eyes shut, and themselves quiet, long enough to complete 
the operation, though they were anxious to do so. “I have 
seen some,” says he, “who wept because the casts had not 
succeeded, and undertook afresh, and for several successive 
times to remain quiet, but always in vain.” I have myself 
heard of an instance of a girl of weak intellect who wept 
bitterly because she could not Jearn as others did. ‘There 
ean hardly be a doubt, that in these cases moral training, 
which happily requires no great effort of memory or stretch 
of thought, might be perfectly practicable. The strong 
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will is there ; imprisoned indeed, with scarcely a glimmer- 
ing of light from this lower world, but it is still potent, and 
| have had more than one case communicated to me, where, 
though the individual possessed not enough of intellect to 
be entrusted with the management of the most trifling af 
fairs, his moral sense seemed unimpaired, and his conduct 
was exemplary. In one instance, the father was a black- 
smith; and the imbecile son had been taught to strike with 
the great hammer, which he did perseveringly when told to 
do so, and thus earned a subsistence, though his limbs had 
the usual shambling movement of idiots, and though he was 
scarcely able to express his meaning by words. On one 
occasion he accidently killed a neighbor’s goose by throwing 
a stone—he was inconsolable, and could only be pacified by 
the fullest restitution to the owner. In this case, the intel- 
lectual force had been wisely employed to counteract the 
natural.defect, for the man became more and more capable 
as years passed on; and finally having earned enough to 
supply his frugal subsistence and allow of saving besides, 
he spent the last years of his life in repose—a respected 
member of society—for though his mental deficiency was 
known, he was honored for the worthy use he made of 
the little capacity he possessed. Such probably might have 
been the happier history of many an unfortunate being now 
abandoned to a state of brutalism, if those about him had 
done their duty towards him in early life. 

Of course in the investigation of a subject which might 
occupy a year more fitly than an hour, I have had to select 
my information, and compress it into the smallest possible 
space; yet I can not but flatter myself that I have given 
enough to bear out my opinion, that man has in the resour- 
ces of his own nature the antagonist power, which, if prop- 
erly used, can set at naught the evils, aye, and the so called 
irresistable propensities too, of the bodily organism. So 
nicely balanced indeed is the machine, that a grain can turn 
it to either side, but it is in the power of the will to cast 
that grain. Cast on the side of instinct, the propensity be- 
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comes passion, and the passion crime, and both are for the 
time insanity ;—For when once the intelligent will has lent 
its force tothe blind impulses of the body, whether diseas- 
ed or in health, it becomes only a question of time whether 
the individual is to be called insane and placed under re- 
straint or not. The man who recovers quickly from his 
madness is called a sane man, though during the few prece- 
ding minutes or hours, he may have exhibited the flushed 
face, the rapid and violent language and gestures, and the 
unreasoning conclusions of a maniac; but, strange to say» 
if this be very frequent, he is excused and considered inno- 
cent of the crimes he perpetrates, exactly because he has 
committed the greatest of all crimes by delivering over his 
zodlike intellect to be the sport of that brute nature which 
it ought to regulate. There can hardly be a stronger proof 
of the necessity of some such classification of mental de- 
rangement as I have proposed. 

It is observed by those professionally conversant with the 
subject, that up to fifteen years of age, cases of insanity are 
very rare:—after that period, and during the period of ma- 
turity, they are frequent—so frequent, that statistical reports 
give a proportion of one in between six and seven hundred 
of the whole population of England of persons so affected. 
As far as regards age, the statistics of crime give us nearly 
the same results as those of insanity. I have been informed 
by two gentlemen, who had large opportunities of observa- 
uon, one in a manufacturing, the other in an agricultural dis- 
trict, that sixty per cent. of the offenses attended with vio- 
lence which have come under their notice, have been com- 
mitted by persons between fifteen and thirty—to which we 
may add that crime and insanity generally keep pace. Du- 
the French Revolution of 1793, when men were let loose 
to commit all sorts of violence, insanity increased to a fright- 
ful extent: with the restoration of order, it again decreased ; 
and in England I believe it will be found that in proportion 
as criminals have become more numerous, the registers of 
lunatic asylums shew that the numbers of their inmates have 
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also increased. Something must be allowed for the larger 
population ; but even where that is allowed for, ] am afraid 
we shall find that both are growing evils. 

Even had we paid no attention to the symptoms and the 
state of the mentally deranged, this parallelism would give 
some cause for inquiry whether the two might not be in 
some way connected; and if, as I have inferred from a 
close examination of cases, violent and unreasonable insani- 
ty is most frequently the result of either a frivolous and ill- 
governed mind, or of loose moral principles; for exeesses 
of all kinds affect the brain fearfully—then the connection 
between the two becomes sufficiently apparent, and the rem- 
edy for both would be a sound and moral education. A 
brain strengthened by rational exercise, not merely by com- 
mitting words to memory, but by applying the power of 
thought, to whatever subject is presented, and neither ex- 
hausted nor loaded by irregularities of life, is but little like- 
ly to be attacked by disease ; but if it be, mental derange- 
ment may occur, but not mischievous insanity ; and thus the 
larger half of the evil is removed. 

But how has the danger of such a calamity, frightful as 
it is, been met by poor and rich? A country with an ex- 
tensive frontier exposed to invasion from powerful enemies, 
if its governors be wise, erects fortifications, forms strong 
alliances, and disciplines its inhabitants in the use of arms. 
Every child is in the situation of such a country,—but are 
its governors wise? Where are its fortifications of mental 
occupation—its alliance with a better world—its discipline 


of self-control? The reports of commissioners lately made, 


public, have given a fearful answer to the question as regards 
the poor. Are the rich better cared for? What advan- 
tage does the child receive from its educated parents? Its 
clothing is finer, its:‘food more delicate ; but during those six 
precious years, when the brain is acquiring the bent which 
may form the character through life, it is consigned to the 
nursery; to the companionship of uneducated and misjud- 
ging, perhaps vicious, at any rate, uninterested persons: shut 
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out, even more than the children of the poor, from the ex- 
perience of life, with nu conversation to stimulate the young 
brain to further development, no principles instilled, no cu- 
riosity gratified. A dull routine of lessons is perhaps car- 
ried on, taxing the tender organ beyond its powers—thus 
inducing instead of preventing disease, while the inquisitive- 
ness. which seems the very instinct of childhood, and the at- 
tempt to reason on what is propounded, are sternly repres- 
sed ; obedience, not'se/f-management is enforced: and the 
child grows up, notwithstanding the skew of learning or ac- 
complishment, with an unregulated mind, ignorant of man’s 
best knowledge, motiveless, and devendent on circumstan- 
ces. ‘The boy is then to be sent forth into a world fall of 
difficulties, to sink or swim; to make a character for himself 
it he can:—As well might troops begin to make their mus- 
kets when the enemy is in sight. 

But if this be the case as regards the male sex, how much 
more fearfully then is it of the female! Here the drawing- 
room but perpetuates the inertness of the nursery,—and wo- 
man, so largely endowed by nature, is degraded by social 
prejudice, and the frivolous education consequent upon it, 
tll she is left at the mercy of events, the creature of impulse 
and of instinct. Yet physiologists have demonstrated that 
the organs of thought are proportionably larger in woman 
than in man; and many a bright example has shewn how 
well they can be employed. One plain statistical fact shows 
that no terms that I can use in the reprobation of this cruel 
system can be too strong. The registers of Lunatic Asylums 
shows the number of female patients to exceed that of males 
by nearly one-third. We have the assurance of profession- 
al men well experienced in the treatment of the insane, that 
nothing is more rare than to find among them a person of a 
judiciously cultivated mind; and yet, with this fact staring 
us in the face, we systematically consign the mothers of the 
rising generation to a species of training, which leaves them 
and their families a prey to one of the worst ills that flesh 
is heir to. We need not ask what woman’s destination is— 
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nature has written it in characters too clear to be mistaken : 
the large development of the intellectual organs, and the 
feeble muscular power, mark her for the high minded puri- 
fier of society—her strength must be that of knowledge — 
yet, we refuse the kind of culture which such an organiza- 
tion requires, hide the victim of mis-management in a mad- 
house—and then talk proudly about an enlightened age ! 
Should my position, that the difference between sanity and 
insanity consists in the degree of self-control exercised, ap 
pear paradoxical to any one, let him note for a short time 
the thoughts that pass through his mind, and the feelings 
that agitate him; and he will find that, were they all expres- 
sed and indulged, they would be as wild, and perhaps as 
frightful in their consequences as those of any madman. 
But the man of strong mind represses them, and seeks fresh 
impressions from without, if he finds that aid needful ; the 
man of weak mind yields to them, and then he is insane. 
That this is the true view of the case, may be proved from 
the innumerable cases where insanity has been cured, not 
by any medical treatment, but by fear of what was unpleas- 
ant; or some deep impression which sufficed to counteract 
the former one. Dr. Conolly mentions that in the Glasgow 
Lunatic Asylum, a patient afflicted with religious melancholy 
had made up his mind to destroy himself, but that a short 
passage from the scriptures, impressively and kindly spoken 
to him, not only prevented the commission of suicide at the 
time, but had the eflect of permanently checking the tenden- 
cy toit. The same dreadful thoughts frequently returned 
to the patient’s mind, but the recollection that “no murderer 
hath eternal life” returned also, and the crime wa’ refrain- 
ed from. This man then had the power to restrain himself; 
yet had those words never been spoken, and had he com- 
mitted suicide, he would have been held insane, and incapa- 
ble of doing otherwise. 1 must not multiply examples 
though it would be very possible, but will merely quote th: 
words of a physician in extensive practice, lately addressex 
to myself. “I completely coincide with you in opinion,’ 
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‘says he, “as to the power of the will in suppressing the 
manifestation of insanity—a fact sufficiently illustrated by 
the dexterity with which the insane contrive to conceal their 
delusions; of which I, in common with others, have seen 
many examples. I have often observed with astonishment, 
that when patients are put upon their guard, or have any 
purpose to achieve, they will keep their hallucination out of 
sight in a most surprising manner. What is now fashiona- 
bly termned monomania, is more often owing to a want of 
moral control over the mind than to any unsoundness of the 
intellectual faculties; so that in fact it ought to be viewed 
as moral depravity rather than mental disorder.” This is 
strikingly exemplified in a case recorded by M. Georget, of 
a young man seventeen years of age, who, after committing 
all sorts of outrages, finished by murdering his father. On 
seeing the dead body of his parent a short time after, he ad- 
dressed it with“ Ah, my dear father, where are you now ”” 
—and after some other remarks he concluded,—* It is you 
and my mother who have caused this misfortuné—lI foretold 


it you a long time go; but if you had brought me up better, 
it would not have been thus.” 


I may add in corroboration of the opinion here expressed, 
that instances are by no means rare, when the post-mortem 
examination in cases of decided and violent insanity, has ex- 
hibited no apparent sign of disease in the brain; a circum- 
stance which of course would lead to a suspicion that the 
morbid affection was rather functional than structural. It 
has been-observed to me by a distinguished friend, who 
formerly filled the office of Secretary of State in the Home 
Department, that the increase of crime has generally been 
in the ratio of the want of employment for the people; and 
that itis probable that the same cause may operate towards 
inereasing insanity. A mind kept on the stretch with think- 
ing how the next meal may be provided, or sunk in the 
apathy, which, among uncultivated people, the lack of any 
call upon the attention is apt to produce, may well opc: te 
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in diseasing an organ which will neither bear too much ex- 
ercise nor too little. 

The result then of the whole inquiry appears to be, that 
inan being a compound of two natures, mental derangement 
is of two kinds. In the one kind, structural disease deadens 
or distorts the perceptions, and if this extends itself to the 
organs of all the faculties, the intellectual force having no 
longer the means of external action, the individual remains 
to all appearance a helpless machine. But, as such exten- 
sive structural disease is hardly compatible with life, so it is 
of very rare occurrence, and, if any part of the organ re- 
main perfect, then there is good reason to hope, that a mind 
thoroughly well-trained in early years, will still contrive to 
make the little that is left available to conduct, if not to the 
higher intellectual functions: as we see the loss of the right 
hand replaced in some degree by the increased activity of 
the left. But in the other case, no structural disease exists 
in the first instance, and the inefficiency or misdirection of 
the intellectual force is the sole cause of derangement ; 
sometimes by the violence of the excitement producing dis- 
ease, sometimes, as I have already noticed, continuing to the 
last without affecting the bodily organs. 

The cases of insanity, we are told, have nearly tripled 
within the last twenty years !—a fearful increase even after 
allowing to the utmost for a larger population! of these ca- 
ses it is calculated that Jess than three hundred in one thou- 
sand are the result of disease, or of unavoidable circum- 
stances, thus leaving above seven hundred resulting from 
. bodily excess or mental misgovernment. On the heads then 
of legislators, of teachers, and of parents, lies the heavy 
charge of having in all these instances, left those godlike 
faculties uncultivated, which, if duly used, might make earth 
the ante-room of heaven, and man the fit vice-gerent of the 
Deity in this fair world. What man is generally, and what 
the world is in consequence, I need not detail. We all know 
and feel it. Would to heaven we all knew what man can 
be, and had felt what the world might be were he such ! 
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Nore.—* A striking instance is on record, which does 
not on first sight seem to admit of explanation. It is that of 
Nicholai, of Berlin, related by himself to the Royal Society 
of that city in 1799. He was a man of much imagination 
and great industry ; during the year 1790, he had been sub- 
jected to causes of great anxiety and sorrow ; and it would 
seem that he had that year also neglected to lose blood by 
venesection or leeches so frequently as for some years, in 
consequence of vertigo and other complaints resulting from 
studious and sedentary habits of life, he had been accustom- 
ed to do. Early in Febuary, several incidents of a dis- 
agreeable nature occured to him; and on the 24th of that 
month he related :—‘* Atten o’clock in the forenoon my 
wife and another person came to console me : I was in a great 
perturbation of mind, owing to a series of incidents which 
had altogether wounded my moral feelings, and from which 
I saw no possibility of relief; when suddenly I observed at 
the distance of ten paces from me a figure of a deceased 
person. 1 pointed at it, and asked my wife whether she did 
notsee it. She saw nothing, but being much alarmed, endeav- 
ored to compose me and sent fora physician. The figure 
remained some seven or eight minutes, and at length be- 
came a little more calm.’.—In the afternoon a little after 
four o,clock, the figure, which I had seen in the morning, 
again appeared. I was alone when this happened: a cir- 
cumstance, which, as may easily be conceived, could not 
be very agreeable. | went, therefore, to the apartment of my 
wife, to whom | related it. But thither also the figure pur- 
sued me, Sometimes it was present, sometimes it was absent, 
but it was always the same standing figure.’— After I had 
recovered from my first impression of terror, I never felt 
myself particularly agitated by these apparitions, as I con- 
sidered them to be, what they really were, the extraordinary 
consequences of indisposition : on the contrary I endeavored 
as much as possible to preserve my composure of mind, that 
I might remain distinctly conscious of what passed within 
me. 1 observed those phantoms with great accuracy, and 
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very often reflected on my previous thoughts, with a view 
to discover some law in the association of ideas, by which 
exactly these or other figures might present themselves to 
the imagination.’ ‘ The figure of the deceased person never 
appeared to me after the first dreadful day, but several other 
figures showed themselves aflerwards, very distinctly ; 
sometimes such as | Baew, mostly, however, of persons I did 
not know ; and amongst those known to me were the semb- 
lances of both living and deceased perscns, but mostly the 
former : and I made the observation that acquaintance with 
whom I daily conversed, never appeared to me as phantasms : 
it was Riways such as were ata distance. When these ap- 
paritions had continued for some weeks, and I could regard 
them with the greatest composure, I afterwards endeavored 
at my own pleasure to call forth phantoms of several ac- 
quaintance, whom I for that reason represented to my im- 
agination in the most lively manner, but in vain.’—* The 
phautasms appeared to me in many cases involuntarily, as if 
they had been presented externally like the phenomena of 
nature, though they certainly had their origin internally ; and 
at the same time | was always able to distinguish, with the 
greatest precision, phantasms from phenomena. Indeed I 
never once erred in this, as 1 was in general perfectly calm 
and sell-collected on the occasion. I knew extremely well 
when it only appeared to me that the door was opened, and 
a phantom entered, and when the door really was opened, and 
any person came in.’ These figures appeared to Nicholai when 
alone or when in company, or even in the street, and contin- 
ued to haunt him for about two months :—at last they dis- 
appeared ; sometimes returning for a time, and lastly, during 
the time in which he was writing an account of them. 
(Nicholson’s Journal of Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and 
the Arts, vol. vi, p. 161.) A correspondent in the Journal 
from which I have quoted the cuse of Nicholai, describes 
himself as having been the subject of such hallucinations 
during an attack of fever: he saw innumerable faces all very 
greeable—but fancying that these appearances indicated a 
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breaking up of the system, and that the confbsion of his 
senses was but the precursor of his speedy destruction, the 
spectra assumed a character associated with this uncheering 
belief; and instead of the very prepossessing faces which 
had before visited him, he beheld a visage of an enraged ex- 
pression, which seemed to belong to a figure which pointed 
again at him. The patient began to perceive the influence 
which his thoughts had upon his waking visions, and volun- 
tarily directed them towards architectural reccollections and 
natural scenery ; and, after some time, a corresponding 
change came over the appearances which were presented to 
him—He then turned his thoughts towards music, and 
dreamed during a short sleep that a cat leaped upon his back, 
and awoke him with shrill and piercing screams. The 
sleeping and the waking dreams were thus plainly enough 
proved to be formed very much in the same manner. 

“A distinguished physiological writer (Dr. Bostock, 
author of a system of Physiology,) has related something 
similar which occured in his own person. ‘I was labour- 
ing, he says,‘under a fever, attended with symptoms o! 
general debility, especially of the nervous system, and with 
a severe pain of the head, which was confined to a smal! 
spot situated above the right temple. After having passed 
a sleepless night, and being reduced toa state of considera- 
ble exhaustion, I first perceived figures presenting them- 
selves before me, which I immediately recognized as similar 
to those described by Nicholai, and upon which, as I was 
free from delirium, and as they were visible for three days 
and nights with little intermission, 1 was able to make my 
observations. There were two circumstances which ap- 
peared to me very remarkable; first, that the spectral ap- 
pearances always followed the motion of the eyes: and 
secondly that the objects which were the best defined, and 
remained the longest visible, were such as I had no recollec- 
tion of ever having previously seen. For about twenty- 
four hours I had constantly before me a human figure, the 
features and dress of which were as distinctly visible as that 
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of any real existence, and of which, after an interval of 
many years, | still retain the most lively impression: yet 
neither at the time nor since, have I been able to discover 
any person whom I had previously seen who resembled it. 
During one part of this disease, after the disappearance of 
the stationary phantom, I had a very singular and amusing 


imagery presented to me. It appeared as if a number of 


objects, principally human faces or figures, on a small scale, 
were placed before me, and gradually removed, like a suc- 
cession of medallions. They were all of the same size, and 
appeared to be all situated at the same distance from the 
face.” 


ARTICLE IL. 


SLEEP, ITS IMPORTANCE IN PREVENTING INSANITY. 


“‘ While I am asleep, I have neither fear, nor hope, neither trouble, nor glory ; 
and blessings on him who invented sleep, the mantle’ that covers fall human 
thoughts ; the food, that appeases hunger ; the drink that quenches thirst; the 
fire, that warms cold; the cold, that moderates heat; and, lastly, the genera! 
coin, that purchases all things; the balance and weight, that makes the shep- 
herd equal to the king, and the simple to the wise.’—Sancuo Pawza. 


We have heretofore stated that in our opinion, the most 
frequent and immediate cause of insanity, and one the most 
important to guard against, is the want of sleep. 

So rarely do we see a recent case of insanity, that is not 
preceded by want of sleep, that we regard it as almost the 
sure precursor of mental derangement. 

Notwithstanding strong hereditary predisposition, i!!- 
health, loss of kindred or property, insanity rarely results 


unless the exciting causes are such as to occasion loss of 


sleep. A mother loses her only child, the merchant his tor- 


tune, the politician, the scholar, the enthusiast, may have 


their minds powerfully excited and disturbed; yet if they 
sleep well they will not become insane. 
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We find no advice so useful to those who are predisposed 
to insanity, or to those who have recovered from an attack: 
as to carefully avoid everything likely, to cause loss of sleep, 
to pass their evenings tranquilly at home, and to retire early 
to rest. 

Long continued wakefulness disorders the whole system. 
The appetite becomes impaired, the secretions diminished 
or changed, the mind dejected, and soon waking dreams oc- 
cur, and strange phantoms appear, which at first may be 
transient, but ultimately take possession of the mind, and 
madness or death ensues, 


We wish we could impress upon all, the vast importance 
of securing sound and abundant sleep; if so we should feel 
that we had done an immense good to our fellow-beings, not 
merely in preventing insanity, but other diseases also. 


We are confident that the origin of much of the nervous 
ness and impaired health of individuals who are not decided- 
ly sick, is owing to a want of sufficient and quiet rest. To 
procure this, should be the study of every one. We fear 
that the great praise of early rising, has had this bad effect 
—to make some believe that sleep was but of little conse- 
quence. T'iough it may be well to arise with the sun, or 
when it is light—not before however, yet this is of minor 
consequence in comparison with retiring early to bed. 

Laboring people should retire as early as nine in the eve- 
ning,.and all others by ten or eleven. Those who are liable 
to have disturbed sleep, should take especial care that their 
evenings pass tranquilly. Many are injured by attending 
theatres, parties, balls, or other meetings in the evening, by 
which they are so much agitated that their sleep is broken 
and unquiel, 

The practice of spending the evening in some of the ob- 
jectionable methods just mentioned, is now far more common 
among al! classes than formerly, and is we apprehend, one 
cause of the increase of nervous diseases. 

The old poets were well aware of the value of sleep, 
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Not only Shakspeare, and Dryden, and Young, have sung 
its praises, but Drummond thus extols it. 


* Sleep, silence, child, sweet father of soft rest, 
Prince, whose approach peace to all mortals brings, 
Indifferent host to shepheards and to kings, 

Sole comforter of minds which are oppressed ; 
Loe, by thy charming rod, all breathing things 
Lie slamb’ring, with forgetfulness possest.’”’ 


Many allude to the fact, that while it is the solace of the 
needy and poor, it often flies “the perfumed chambers of 
the great.” 


“Sleep is a god too proud to wait in palaces, 

And yet so humble too, as not to scorn 

The meanest country cottages ; 

‘His poppy grows among the corn,’ 

The halcyon sleep will never build his nest 

In any stormy breast. 

’ Tis not enough that he does find 

Clonds and darkness in the mind ; 

Darkness but half his work will do; 

’ Tis not enough ; he must find quiet too.” Cow.ey mur Horace. 


Sir Phillip Sidney, calls it the “ Poor man’s wealth.” 


Come sleep, O sleep, the certain knot of peace, 
The baiting place of wit, the balm of woe ; 

The poor man’s wealth, the prisoner's release, 
Th’ indifferent judge between the high and low.” 


To procure this rich gift, it is important in the first place, 
that the mind should not be disturbed for several hours be- 
fore retiring to rest. 

2d. Retire early, and neither when very warm or cold, 
sleep on a hair mattress, or on a bed not very soft. The 
bed-room should be large and well ventilated, and the bed 
should not be placed near the wall, or near a window, as 
such an arrangement often exposes the person to currents 
of cold air. 

3d. There should be nothing tight about the neck, and 
before retiring is a 
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good one. Tea or coffee taken late in the evening is apt 
to disturb sleep. Strive to banish thought as much as pos- 
sible, or take up but the most dull subject: Study during 
the evening is improper. 

Some few persons we know, are able to perform much 
mental labor, and ‘to study late at night, and yet sleep well. 
Some require but little sleep. But such individuals are very 
rare. Gen. Pichegru informed Sir Gilbert Blane, that du- 
ring a whole years campaign, he did not sleep more than 
one hour in twenty-four. Sleep seemed to be at the com- 
mand of Napoleon, as he could sleep and wake apparently 
at his will. 


The present Minister of France, M. Guizot is a good 
sleeper. A late writer observes, “his facility for going to 
sleep, «. {ter extreme excitement, and mental exertion, is pro- 
digious, and it is fortunate for him he is so constituted, other- 
wise, his health would materially suffer. A minister in 
France ought not to be a nervous man; it is fatal to him 
if he is.. After the most boisterous and tumultous sittings 
at the Chamber, after being baited by the opposition, in the 
most savage manne-—there is no milder expression for 
their excessive violence, he arrives at home, throws himself 
upon a couch, and sinks immediately into a profound sleep. 
from which he is undisturbed till midnight, when. proofs of 
the Moniteur, are brought to him for inspection.” 


In conclusion, we hope these few remarks, and the good 
old poetry we have quoted, will have some influence, and 
induce many, especially our fair readers, not to disregard 
sicep, but on the contrary to cultivate it; to regard it not as 
an evil, that comes to interrupt enjoyment, but as a great 
accomplishment, and a pleasure of itself—as Keats says, 


* What is more gentle than a wind in summer? 
What is more soothing than the pretty hummer 
That stays one moment in an open flower, 

And buzzes cheerily from bower to bower ? 
What is more tranquil than a musk-rose blowing 
In a green island, far from all men’s knowing? 
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More healthfu) than the leafiness of dales? 
More secret than a nest of nightingales? 

More serene than Cordelia’s countenance ? 
More full of visions than a high romance ? 
What, but thee, Sleep? Soft closer of our eyes! 
Low murmur of tender lullabies! 

Light hoverer around our happy pillows! 
Wreather of poppy buds, and weeping willows! 
Silent entangler of a beauty’s tresses ! 

Most happy list’ner! when the morning blesses 
Thee, for enlivening all the cheerful eyes 
That glance so brightly at the new sunrise. 


ARTICLE III. 


ILOMICIDAL IMPULSE. 


By Samvert B. Woonwarp, M. D., Superintendent of the State Lunatik 
Hospital, Worcester, Mass. 


Tue subject of homicidal impulse, disconnected with 
other evidence of insanity, is so little understood—the ca- 
ses that show it ure so few—that it is hardly possible to 
convince mankind of its reality. 


For this reason, all the facts connected with such cases, 
should not only be carefully recorded, and preserved, but 
be extensively published to the world, and be attentively 
considered by the medical man, the advocate, the judge, 
and the juryman, whose attention must be given to it occa- 
sionally, however painful the duty, and sometimes under 


‘ circumstances not the most favorable for unbiassed judg- 


ment, and correct decision. 

It is at all t mes unpleasant to be called upon to consider 
and settle the question of the responsibility or irresponsibil- 
ty of those who commit high crimes, under circumstances 
that fairly admit of doubt, to decide whether the law has 
been violated for wicked purposes. or by an individual labor- 
ing under an impulse, which at the time—and under the 
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circumstances—he could not control, especially when so 
much incredulity is felt of the existence of such an impulse, 
by many intelligent members of society. It can not be de- 
nied that there is a suspicion abroad in the community, that 
these new views of medical jurisprudence tend to prostrate 
the ends of justice, by disturbing the settled principles ot 
criminal law. Not only the interest of the accused, but 
the safety of the whole community, demands that the sub- 
ject be well understood, and be fully investigated in each 
case. 

If it be necessary before the individual accused, can be 
convicted of homicide, that the tribunal before which he is 
arraigned, decide that there be “malice prepense,” then 
surely the question must be considered, whether he be of 
sound mind, for there can be no malice such as the law con- 
templates, if the individual be irresponsible in consequence 
of any unsoundness of mind. That active impulses affect 
the mind of men, under some circumstances, quite uncon- 
trolable, disconnected entirely with any existing delusion, 
can not be doubted. Those who look at insanity in the in- 
stitutions for the insane, and those who carefully study the 
records of experience of those who have written on mental 
diseases, can not fail to recognize such cases. 

Of such impulses none is more frequently the subject ot 
record, than the homicidal impulse. Of this, the case here- 
after to be related is one of the most remarkable, that has 
come to my knowledge. 

Had this individual committed homicide in the winter of 
1843.4, there woulc have been no evidence whatever that 
he was not of sound mind; both rational and responsible. 
He was indeed slightly depressed, but he had recently lost 
a dear and affectionate brother, who had been his compan- 
ion and playfellow from infancy upwards. 

No one suspected that a dreadful impulse was at that 
time, urging him to destroy his best friends, and that with 
all his might, he was struggling to overcome it. 

_ Even the more recent escape from still greater danger— 
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danger which it is fearful to contemplate, seems almost mi- 
raculous, as no evidence had yet been afforded of the in- 
fluences which were urging him to take the life of one of 
his best friends, his own relative, and daily associate, till 
he disclosed the fact to me, so fully and unreservedly. 


Cc ASE. 


On the 8th of January, 1845, I was consulted by G. E. 
twenty-five years of age, in apparent good health, of good 
personal appearance, good habits, manners, and character. 

Before he called on me himself, his father stated to me, 
that he had for a few days been unhappy from an appre- 
hension that he should injure some of the family, that this 
impression preyed upon his mind, depressed his spirits, and 
rendered him unfit for labor, I did n6t learn from the father 
that he was apprehensive of any danger, from this condition 
of the son, or that he was informed of the extent of the evil 
that preyed upon his mind, he only requested my advice 
for him as a physician. 

The young man soon called, and in a private interview 
gave me the following history of his own case. 

He was quite well and cheerful, till September, 1843, 
when he lost the brother above alluded to, which made him 
sober and pensive, but it was not followed immediately by 
any peculiar feelings. 


In the course of the winter, he became affected with this 
extraordinary desire to kill. Frequently in the course of 
the day, this feeling was excited, by the presence of his 
own family friends, to such a degree as to make him shud- 
der at their danger, and his own strange and unnatural pro- 
pensity. He had no antipathy toward any of them, on the 
contrary, he had all the affection of a son and a brother, 
Although this desire to kill, haunted him, perpetually for 
some weeks, he cautiously concealed it from his friends, 
and that so successfully that they had no mistrust of his 
feelings, or apprehensions of danger. 
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As the warm weather approached, and he began to labor 
out of doors, the propensity gradually subsided, and left 
him entirely before summer. 

Early in the winter of 1844-5, the young man formed @ 
partnership with a brother-in-law, to carry on the shoe bu- 
siness in a neighboring town, and they commenced opera- 
tions about two weeks befure he consulted me on the 8th 
of January. 

Almost immediately after commencing this labor in the 
shop, with his brother, this impulse was re-excited, and he. 
felt an irresistible desire to ki. mm. So strongly was this 
feeling excited, many times a day that he felt compelled to 
leave his work, and quit the room frequently, believing as he 
now does, that he should have killed him, if he iad not thus 
abruptly torn himself away. 


After struggling many days with this dreadful propensity, 
he left his work without giving notice to his brother, and 
returned to his father’s house, where he now remains the, 
victim of the same wretched feelings, and he insists that 
he shall kill somebody, if not speedily cured. 1} prescribed 
some remedies, and a course of diet and regimen for him, 
and recommended him to call on me again, if he did not 
soon get better. Not having heard from him since, I hope 
that the dreadful impulse has again passed from his mind. 

Worcesrer, March 4, 1845. 


e 


ARTICLE IV. 
SCHOOLS IN LUNATIC ASYLUMS, 


Ar the New York State Lunatic Asylum, at Utica, 
schools for the instructiun of the patients of both sexes, 
were established soon after the opening of the Institution. 
These have been continued most of the time since, and to 
the manifest enjoyment and improvement of the patients. 
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We have three schools for the men, one of which has 
been m«naged for the past six months, wholly by a patient, 
the others by a teachtr, hired for the purpose. 

We have one school for the women, which is conducted 
by a hired instructress. 

‘The schools commence at 10 in the morning, and at 3 in 
the afternoon, and continue about one hour. They are 
opened and closed by singing a hymn by the pupils. To 
enable all to unite in singing, we have hymns printed on 
ecards, which each pupil holds in his hand. 

The patients then read, spell, answer questions in Arith- 
metic, Geography, History, &c., assisted by black-boards, 
and a globe. A majority commit pieces to memory, and 
once in two weeks, we have a meeting of all the schools in 
the chapel, when they unite in singing. Then follows dec- 
lamations and the reading of compositions. 


In all the schools good order prevails, and many of the 
patients have made great proficiency. Some have here 
first learned to read and to write. Several inclined to be dis- 
contented, have been made far less so by attending school, 
and a considerable number who were already in a demented 
state, or fast approaching it, have improved in mind, and 
become interested in learning. 

Occasionally we have an exhibition, when original plays 
are exhibited. The following account of two of these 
exhibitions, written by a patient, and published some time 
since in the Utica Gazette, may not be uninteresting : 


Ma. Evirror—Few of your citizens are probably aware 
of the entertainments, which are got up at the Asylum— 
and none would think of finding amusement there. Yet I 
have been present on two recent occasions, when it abound- 
ed, and I was also gratified, to witness the success with 
which the more quiet portion of the patients, seek the means 
of rendering their condition happy. The first was a sort 
of theatrical exhibition, by the females, in the south wing, 
and cons'sted of music on the pia.o, by one who accompa: 
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nied it with a voice that denoted its former power, though 
now its notes were a little wild. Then there was a dia- 
logue, in which a young lady was warned by a friendly 
aunt, against a certain matrimonial alliance; recitations, 
addresses, songs, and various characters followed—alto- 
gether a serio-comic affair, and very interesting from its 
novelty. 

On Saturday evening last, a number of ladies and gen- 
tlemen from the city, were invited to a similar exhibition 
by patients of the other sex, in the north wing. There 
was speaking, dialogues, some recitations, and a display of 
mesmerism, which was done to the life, and was a capital 
burlesque of that science. The audience were convulsed 
with laughter, at the operation of the professor upon his 
Roderic Dhu. It was the production of genius, and would 
have been applauded in any place where wit is appreciated. 
The contents of a manuscript newspaper, called the Asylu- 
mian, just established, were then read, made up of the usu- 
al variety of miscellany, news, advertisements, &c. The 
terms are stated at $3 a year, if paid in advance; and $4, 
if not paid at all. There are several things worth copying 
into your paper, Mr. Editor; but I will send you but one, 
being an advertisement, which you may insert pro bono 
publico—if you please: 

“Messrs. C. & F. hereby advertise to their friends and 
customers, that having made arrangements with the pro- 
prietor of the New York State Astor House, near Utica, 
under the auspices of Dr, Brigham, they will be able to 
accommodate ladies and gentlemen, on the most reasona- 
ble terms. Having experienced the good effects of its op- 
erations upon themselves, they can with confidence recom- 
mend it to others. The Table d’Hote will be well supplied, 
the attendants obliging, and the resting places easy and lux- 
urious. 

“ Baths, warm and cold, and shower baths, free of charge, 
can be had at ali hours. Carriages are had at the shortest 
notice, with good drivers ; and the beautiful city of Utica 
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and villages adjacent, with mountains, hills and dales are 
always in prospect. 

“Good music is had, and a variety of amusements. And 
in conclusion we would say, that refractory youths, and 
wild young men and women, are tamed at the shortest no- 
tice. The timid need have no fears, as the mildest ladies 
and gentlemen are employed as attendants, of great sagaci- 
ty and trust-worthiness,” 

We wish not to over estimate the importance of schools 
in Lunatic Asylums, but we are confident, they have here 
been of great service; and like beneficial effects seem to 
have resulted from them in some other Asylums. 

Dr. Conolly, Physician to the Hanwell Asylum, an im- 
mense establishment for the Insane near London, quite re- 
cently visited the Hospitals, for the Insane at Paris, and in 
the January number of the British and Foreign Medical 
Review, has given the following interesting account of the 
schools at the Salpetriere and Bicetre Hospitals: 


THE SALPETRIERE. 


The first Asylum which I visited, was the Salpetriere, a 
part of which immense institution is appropriated to insane 
women ; of whom there were 1,600. M. Battelle, the Diree- 
tor of the civil hospitals of Paris, accompanied me; and we 
found M. Falret, one of the physicians of the Asylum, sit- 
ting in the school room, a somewhat small but comfortable 
apartment, in which were collected about 100 of the pa- 


_ tients, all perfectly orderly, all neatly dressed, and appear- 


ing to take as much pleasure in the occupations of the 
school as those who witnessed them. 

To any one accustomed like myself to the daily observa- 
tion of the insane, the mere appearance of these patients 
gave eloquent testimony c »ncerning their general good and 
kind management. Some were engaged in needlework, 
which they chose to continue whilst attending to the singing, 
recitations, and other proceedings of the school. A few 
only were absorbed in ideas which no change of place can 
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nied it with a voice that denoted its former power, though 
now its notes were a little wild. Then there was a dia- 
logue, in which a young lady was warned by a friendly 
aunt, against a certain matrimonial alliance; recitations, 
addresses, songs, and various characters followed—alto- 
gether a serio-comic aflair, and very interesting from its 
novelty. 

On Saturday evening last, a number of ladies and gep- 
tlemen from the city, were invited to a similar exhibition 
by patients of the other sex, in the north wing. There 
was speaking, dialogues, some recitations, and a display of 
mesmerism, which was done to the life, and was a capital 
burlesque of that science. The audience were convulsed 
with laughter, at the operation of the professor upon his 
Roderic Dhu. It was the production of genius, and would 
have been applauded in any place where wit is appreciated. 
The contents of a manuscript newspaper, called the Asylu- 
mian, just established, were then read, made up of the usu- 
al variety of miscellany, news, advertisements, &c. The 
terms are stated at $3 a year, if paid in advance; and $4, 
if not paid at all. There are several things worth copying 
into your paper, Mr. Editor; but I will send you but one, 
being an advertisement, which you may insert pro bono 
publico—if you please: 

“Messrs. C. & F. hereby advertise to their friends and 
customers, that having made arrangements with the pro- 
prietor of the New York State Astor House, near Utica, 
under the auspices of Dr. Brigham, they will be able to 
accommodate ladies and gentlemen, on the most reasona- 
ble terms. Having experienced the good effects of its op- 
erations upon themselves, they can with confidence recom- 
mend it to others. The Table d’Hote will be well supplied, 
the attendants obliging, and the resting places easy and lux- 
urious. 

“ Baths, warm and cold, and shower baths, free of charge, 
can be had at a// hours. Carriages are had at the shortest 

notice, with good drivers ; and the beautiful city of Utica 
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and villages adjacent, with mountains, hills and dales are 
always in prospect. 

“Good music is had, and a variety of amusements. And 
in conclusion we would say, that refractory youths, and 
wild young men and women, are tamed at the shortest no- 
tice. The timid need have no fears, as the mildest ladies 
and gentlemen are employed as attendants, of great sagaci- 
ty and trust-worthiness.” 

We wish not to over estimate the importance of schools 
in Lunatic Asylums, but we are confident, they have here 
been of great service; and like beneficial effects seem to 
have resulted from them in some other Asylums. 

Dr. Conolly, Physician to the Hanwell Asylum, an im- 
mense establishment for the Insane near London, quite re- 
cently visited the Hospitals, for the Insane at Paris, and in 
the January number of the British and Foreign Medical 
Review, has given the following interesting account of the 
schools at the Salpetriere and Bicetre Hospitals: 


THE SALPETRIERE,. 


The first Asylum which J visited, was the Salpetriere, a 
part of which immense institution is appropriated to insane 
women ; of whom there were 1,600. M. Battelle, the Diree- 
tor of the civil hospitals of Paris, accompanied me; and we 
found M. Falret, one of the physicians of the Asylum, sit- 
ting in the school room, a somewhat small but comfortable 
- apartment, in which were collected about 100 of the pa- 
tients, all perfectly orderly, all neatly dressed, and appear- 
ing to take as much pleasure in the occupations of the 
school as those who witnessed them. 

To any one accustomed like myself to the daily observa- 
tion of the insane, the mere appearance of these patients 
gave eloquent testimony concerning their general good and 
kind management. Some were engaged in needlework, 
which they chose to continue whilst attending to the singing, 
recitations, and other proceedings of the school. A few 
only were absorbed in ideas which no change of place can 
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always relieve. None appeared to be in any way troubled 
or fatigued. Aljl were neatly dressed ; their handkerchiefs 
and caps presenting the variety and some of the singulari- 
ties always seen when the dress of insane females is not 
regulated by severe general rules. Above all, almost every 
one was cheerful, and regarded the attendants, officers, and 
visitors, without the least indication of suspicion or dislike. 
A few of the attendants were s:tting among them, and by 
their participation in all that was done, contributed to the 
general good effect. 

As the institution of schools in the Hanwell Asylum has 
been a favorite object of my ambition, but one in which my 
hopes have been frustrated, in consequence of their suppres- 
sion by an authoritv, which I have no power of resisting, 
it was not without the most singular gratification that I be. 
held Dr. Falret sitting among his patients, like a father 
among his children, encouraging them, assisting them, di- 
recting them, and promoting all kinds of easy and agreeable 
intellectual exercises, that migh* diversify the time for~ the 
afflicted objects of his care, and, by gentle efforts, lead per- 
haps, in not a few cases, to the gradual restoration of those 
powers with the loss of which all is Jost that is worth pre- 
serving. The tranquility, the content, the cheerfulness of 
that little room, I shall never forget; and I trust that the 
hope such a spectacle inspired of being some day aided in 
a like atterapt among the insane of my own country, will 
yet be realized before my mortal labors are concluded. 

The patients at the Salpetriere, have the advantage of a 
library, and several of them have read parts of the excellent 
books allowed for their perusal with so much attention as 
to be able, when requested, to recite them for the amuse- 
ment of the other patients. Three or four of the women, 
in the school-room, were called upon in suecession by Dr. 
Falret to do this. Each immediately stood up with much 
cheerfulness, and distinctly and pleasingly recited a short 
story er poem. This was done with great correctness; 
and it scemed as if the patients knew the whole of some 
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long poems, which they went on reciting until stopped, 
when they sat down with an equal air of content. During 
the recitation many of the other patients appeared to be 
attentive hearers. Several of the patients were then invi- 
ted to join in singing something; and they sung several ver- 
ses, and in parts, very correctly and agreeably, and appa- 
rently without any sane leader. Afterward an Italian pa- 
tient sung a beautiful air with considerable skill, to the evi- 
dent satisfaction of her companions. 1 saw various speci- 
mens of their writing, which were excellent; it was, indeed, 
with regret that I left this part of the establishment, where, 
by means of innocent and improving recreations, the patients 
pass a portion of each day in tranquility, and, it may even 
be said, in happiness; and it will be long before I lose the 
wish to see those cheerful grateful groups again. The school 
at the Salpetriere is only a part of what has been done, and 
what I shall have to describe to you, for the instruction of the 
insane in Paris. 

This place of careful instruction was but a preface to the 
whole of the establishment, which I found to be remarkable 
for its cleanliness, order, and tranquility. 

The number and the comfort of the separate rooms for 
work, or reading, or recreation, at the Salpetriere are among 
the great advantages possessed by this Asylum. In more 
than one there is an excellent piano, and patients who are 
fond of music are permitted to play and sing there almost 
whenever they choose. These rooms are of various di- 
mensions; some very large. In one large work-room there 
are 150 patients, some at needle work, and many employed 
in making, under the direction of a patient, very comfortable 
shoes of colored worsted, on a last. In other rooms I saw 
many patients collected together for employment, or sitting 
down to dinner, who were formerly considered so refracto- 
ry as to make such social assembling impossible. One hun- 
dred and forty-three chronic cases were in one such apart- 
ment at dinner; and in another, eighty-four, of whom the 
greater number were advanced far into dementia, and many 
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of whom were to be seen, only three or four years ago, ly- 
ing on the floor, and presenting the most lamentable specta- 
cle. The ameliorations in this part of the Asylum, are all 
of very recent date, and very striking. Rooms. have been 
built for these poor people, and their condition raised at 
once from abject wretchedness to comfort. The number of 
those capable of being usefully employed, has been found 
great beyond expectation, even among the least intelligent, 
the most inactive, and the least orderly of the patients ; and 
idleness has become the exception. 


THE BICETRE. 


" This large Asylum is appropriated to male patients, or 
rather, as in the case of the Salpetriere, a portion of the 
immense hospital is set apart for them, the rest being occu- 
pied by elderly or decayed trades-people and others. About 
2,000 of these occupy the parts of the building first ap- 
proached, and the buildings behind these contain 800 or 
900 male lunatics. M. Voisin and M. Leuret are physicians 
to this part of the establishment; with both of whom, as 
well as with M. Mitivie, one of the physicians to the Sal- 
petriere, I had subsequent opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted. | 

I was accompanied around this asylum by M. Battelle, 
and by M. Mallon, the director, and had afterward an op- 
portunity of hearing from himself the exposition of the 
views of one of its able physicians, M. Voisin, whose sin- 
gular zeal in the cause of the idiotic class of patients has 
caused difficulties to be overcume, which appeared at first 
to be insurmountable. The first part of the Bicetre to 
which I was conducted was a school exclusively establish- 
ed for the improvement of these cases and of the epileptic, 
and nothing more extraordinary can well be imagined. No 
fewer thun forty of these patients were assembled in a mod- 
erate sized school-room, receiving various lessons and per- 
forming various evolutions under the direction of a very 
able school-master, M. Seguin, himself a pupil of the cele- 
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brated Itard, and endowed with that enthusiasm respecting 
his occupation before which difficulties vanish. His pupils 
had been all taught to sing to music ; and the little band of 
violins and other instruments, by which they were accom- 
panied, was formed of the old almsmen of the hospital. 

But all the idiotic part of this remarkable class also sung 
without any musical accompaniment, and kept excellent 
time and tune. They sung several compositions, and 
among others a very pretty song, written for them by M.. 
Battelle, and sung by them on entering the class-room. 
Both the epileptic and idiotic were taught to write, and 
their copy-books would have done credit to any writing- 
school for young persons. Numerous exercises were gone 
through, of a kind of military character, with perfect cor- 
rectness and precision. The youngest of the class was a 
little idiot boy of five years old, and it was interesting to 
see him following the rest, and imitating their actions, hold- 
ing out his right arm, left arm, both arms, marching to the 
right and left, at the word of command, and to the sound 
of a drum, beaten with all the lively skill of a French drum- 
mer by another idiot, who was gratified by wearing a demi- 
military uniform. All these exercises were gone through 
by a collection of beings offering the smallest degree of in- 
tellectual promise, and usually left, in all asylums, in total 
indolence and apathy. Among them was one youth whose 
intellectual deficiency was marked in every look, gesture, 
and feature. 

I think a more particular account of this poor boy’s pro- 
gress deserving of record, as an inducement to the philan- 
thrdpist, to enter on a new field of instruction, presenting 
many difficulties, but yet not unproductive of results. But 
I must premise that to M. Voisin, one of the physicians of 
the Bicetre, the honor seems chiefly if not wholly due: of 
having attracted attention to the various characters of idiots 
and their various capacities, with a view to cultivating, with 
precise views, even the fragmentary faculties existing in 
them. His work, entitled ‘De I’Idiotie chez les Enfants,’ 
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abounds with remarks calculated to rescue the most infirm 
minds from neglect, and to encourage culture in cases be- 
fore given up to despair. Fourteen years experience has 
confirmed the soundness of his opinions; and they have 
had the sanction of MM. Ferrus, Falret, and Leuret, phy- 
sicians of the highest distinction in the department of men- 
tal disorders. M. Ferrus, who is the President of the 
_ Academy of Medicine, and Inspector-General of the Luna- 
tic Asviuins of France, was, indeed, the first to occupy 
himself, so long ago as in 1828, with the condition of idiots 
at the Bicetre, of which hospital he was the chief physician. 
He organized a school for them, caused them to be taught 
habits of order and industry, and to be instructed in read- 
ing, writing. arithmetic, and gymnastic exercises. M. 
Voisin’s first publication on the subject appeared in 1830. 
The efforts of M. Falret at the Salpetriere, for the instruc- 
tion of the insane, already spoken of, began in 1831 by the 
establishment of a school in that institution for idiotic fe- 
males. Nine years later, MM. Vosin and Leuret, as 
physicians to the Bicetre, organized a system of instruction 
and education on a greater scale. These benevolent and 
successful efforts deserve to be remembered, as they no 
doubt prepared the way for the systematic attempt since 
made at the Bicetre, where M. Seguin is enabled to apply 
to practice, principles of tuition long recognized as regards 
the deaf and dumb, but only beginning to be acknowledged 
as respects those unfortunate beings whose mental faculties 
are congenitally imperfect in all the various degrees classed 
under the term idiocy. In this application, the master has 
to educate the muscular system and the sensorial apparatus, 
as well as the intellectual faculties, or rather the intellectual! 
faculties through them, as a preliminary; doing, in fact, 
for them by art, by instruction, by rousing imitation, what 
nature does for healthier infant organization. The healthy 
infant is placed in a world calculated to exercise its senses 
and to evoke and perfect all its muscular powers, and, to a 
certain extent, its intellectual faculties. The imperfect or 
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idiotic infants is in the same world, but its senses are, to a 
certain extent, closed to these natural influences, and its 
powers of muscular motion are incomplete ; its intellectual 
faculties are not evoked by these means, and are even in- 
capable of being fully evoked by any means whatever. 
The attention is vague, the memory feeble, the imagination 
futile, comparison is most limited, jadgment most imperfect, 
and all the affections, sentiments, and meral qualities are 
disordered or perverted. The interesting question is, to 
what extent can careful and skilful instruction make up for 
these natural deficiences; and, as already done for the deaf, 
the dumb, and the blind, reclaim for these unfinished crea- 
tures the powers and privileges af life. The exertions of 
future philanthropists will answer this question, Improve- 
ment must not be looked for beyond what is. strictly rela- 
tive to the imperfect individual in each casc ; but it would 
seem to be true of idiots, as of the insane in geneval, that 
there is no case incapable of some amendment ; that every 
case may be improved or cured, up to a certain point—a 
principle of great general importance in reference to treat- 
ment. 

In the school for idiots and epileptics, at the Bicetre, a 
careful register is kept of the psychological condition of each 
pupil, according to a printed form, for the examination of 
their instinctive, moral, intellectual, and perceptive state. . | 
was obligingly furnished with a copy of the register relative 
to the subject of my immediate observations, Charles Emile, 
and-also with a cupy of the resume or summary of his case, 
made by M. Voisin himself. 

The age of Charles Emile is fifteen: he was admitted to 
the school in June, 1843, He is described as being of a 
nervous and sanguine temperment, and in an. almost 
complete state of idiocy: the faculties which remain being 
in a state of extraordinary activity, and rendering him dan- 
gerous to himself and to others : but still idiotic in his ineti- 
nations, sentiments, perceptions, faculties of perception and 
understanding, and also of his senses, of which some were 
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obtuse, and others too excitable. He was consequently un- 
fit, to use the words of M. Voisin, “to harmonise with the 
world without.” As regards his inclinations, he was signal- 
ized by a voracious, indiscriminate, gluttonous appetite, un 
erotisme hideuz, and a blind and terrible instinct of destruc- 
tion. He was wholly an animal. He was without attach- 
ment; overturned everything in his way, but without courage 
or intent ; possessed no tact, intelligence, power of dissimu- 
lation, or sense of propriety ; and was awkward to excess. 
His moral sentiments are described as null, except the love 
of approbation, and a noisy instinctive gaiety, independent 
of the external world. Asto his senses, his eyes were never 
fixed, and seemed to act without his will; his taste was de- 
praved; his touch obtuse; his ear recognized sounds, but 
was not attracted by any sound in particular ; and he scarce- 
ly seemed to be possessed of the sense of smell. Devour- 
ing everything, however disgusting ; brutally sensual ; pas- 
sionate,—breaking, tearing, and burning whatever he could 
lay his hand upon ; and if prevented from doing so, pinching 
biting, scratching, and tearing himself, until he was covered 
with blood. He had the particularity of being so attracted 
by the eyes of his brothers, sisters, and playfellows, as to 
mike the most persevering efforts to push them out with his 
fingers. He walked very imperfectly, and could neither 
run, leap, nor exert the act of throwing; sometimes he 
sprang like a leopard, and his delight was to strike one son- 
orous body against another. When any attempt was made 
to associate him with the other patients, he would start 
away with a sharpcry, and then come back to them hastily 
M. Voisin’s description concludes with these expressions : 
* All the faculties of perception in this youth are in a rudi- 
mentary state; and if I may venture so to express myself, 
it is incredibly difficult to draw him out of his individuality, 
to place him before exterior objects, and to make him take 
any notice of them. It would not be far from the truth to 
say, that for him all nature is almost completely veiled.” 

- This description not only exemplifies M. Voisin’s careful 
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mode of observation, but shows that an example of idiocy 
less favorable to culture could scarcely have been presented 
to the instructor. This same poor idiot boy is now docile 
in his manners, decent in his habits, and capable, though not 
without some visible effort, of directing his vague senses 
and wandering attention, so as to have developed his mem- 
ory, to have acquired a limited instruction concerning vari- 
ous objects, and to have become affectionately conscious of 
the presence of his instructors and friends. His general 
appearance is still that of an idiot. His countenance, his 
mode of walking, all that he does, declares his very limited 
faculties. Nature has placed limits to the exercise of his 
powers which no art can remove. But he is redeemed 
from the constant dominion of the lowest animal propen- 
sities; several of his intellectual faculties are cultivated, 
some have even been called into life, and his better feel.ngs 
have acquired some objects and some exere'se. In sucha 
case as this we are not so much to regard what is merely 
accomplished forthe individual. A great principle is estab- 
lished by it in favour of thousands of defective organizations. 
After witnessing the general efforts of this schoo! of the most 
imbecile human beings, and hearing the particulars of 
Charles Emile’s history, it was really affecting to see him 
come forward when called, and essay to sing a little solo 
when requested ; his attempt at firstnot being quite success- 
ful, but amended by his attention being more roused to. it. 
His copy-book was then shown to me, and his writing was 
steady, and as good as that of most youths of his station in 
life. ‘The schoolmaster, who seemed to take great pleasure 
in the improvement of this poor fellow, then showed us how 
he had taught Charles to count, by means of marbles and 
small pieces of wood, or marks made on a board, arranged 
in lines, the first containing an 0, the second 00, the third 
000, and so on. Charles was sometimes out in his first cal- 
culations, but then made an effort and rectified himself. He 
distinguished one figure from another, naming their value. 
Large pieces of strong card, of various shapes, were placed 
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in succession in his hands; and he named the figure of each, 
as square, triangle, &c., and afterward drew their outlnes 
with chalk on a black board, and, according to the desire of 
M. Seguin, drew a perpendicular, or horizontal, or oblique 
line ; 80 effectually attending to what he was doing, that if 
any linc was drawn incorrectly he rubbed it out and began 
anew. He also wrote several words on the board, and the 
name oj the director of the Bicetre, without the name being 
spoken to him. 

This case was altogether the most interesting of those 
which | saw; but there was one poor idiot standing a great 
part of the time in a corner, to all appearance the very 
despair of art; even this poor creature however, upon be- 
ing noticed and brought to the table, proved capable of dis- 
tinguishing the letters of the alphabet. Most of the others 
had received as much instruction as has been described, and 
could count, draw lines and figures, write, perform various 
exercises, and point to different parts of the body, as’ the 
head, the eyes, the arms, the feet, &c., when named to them. 
In all these cases, and pre-eminently in that of Charles 
Emile. the crowning glory of the attempt is, that whilst the 
senses, the muscular powers, and the intellect have receiv- 
ed some cultivation, the habits have been improved, the pro- 
pensities regulated, and some play has been given to the af. 
fections; so that a wild, ungovernable animal, calculated 
to excite fear, aversion, or disgust, has been transformed in- 
to the likeness and manners of a man. It is difficult to 
avoid falling into the language of enthusiasm on beholding 
such an apparent miracle; but the means of its performance 
are simple. demanding only that rare perseverance without 
which nothing good or great is ever effected ; and suitable 
space, and local arrangements adapted to the conservation 
of the health and safety of the pupils; to the establishment 
of cleanly habits; to presenting them with objects for the 
exercise of their faculties of sense, motion, and intellect ; 
and to the promotion of good feelings and a cheerful active 
disposition. The idiot who is capable of playing and amv 
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sing himself is already, as M. Seguin observes, somewhat 
improved. I can but regret that | had not time to watch 
the progress of this interesting school from day to day, and 
to trace the growth of knowledge in the different pupils; 
as of the first ideas of furm and color, into writing and 
drawing; the development of articulation and the pewer 
of verbal expression; the extension of memory to calcula- 
tion; the subsidence of gross propensities, and the spring- 
ing forth and flourishing of virtuous emotions in a soil where, 
if even under the most favorable circumstances the blossortis 
and fruits are few, but for philanthropic culture all would be 
noxious or utterly barren. 

The schools for the insane patients of the Bicetre, who 
are neither idiotic nor epileptic. exceed in interest, if possi- 
ble, those of the Salpetriere. Male patients are better pre- 
pared in general than female patients to derive benefit from 
such instruction; they are also more attentive, and perhaps, 
more able to receive various instruction. I have never 
seen more exquisite penmanship than that of some of the 
male patients; the drawings of some of them were most 
beautiful ; and | will not attempt to describe the effect of 
their singing, although I can never lose the impression of 
it. Here, too, as in the school at the Salpetriere, the most 
cheering thing of all was to see the evident comfort and 
happiness created by the various and not fatiguing occupa- 
tions of the schools; to witness the satisfaction with which 
the afflicted, the paralysed, the utterly incurable, exhibited 
the performances which they yet retained the power to ac- 
complish. If no other end were answered by the forma- 
tion of schools, they ought to be established as recreative, 
palliative, remedial even, in every Lunatic Asylum. 

There is no Asylum in which the good effect of occupa- 
tion has been tried to a greater extent, than at the Bicetre. 
The exertions of M. Ferrus long since procured for this 
purpose the farm on St. Anne, at some distance from the 
Asylum. Unfavorable weather and want of time con- 
tributed to prevent my visiting this farm, the extent of which 
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is, | believe, about 150 acres. Its cultivation has realized 
the most sanguine expectations of the physicians as regards 
the bodily and mental improvement of the patients employ- 
ed upon it; and, what is of far less c msequence, has actu- 
ally been profitable. A simple regard to the profit of oc- 
cupation for the insane, will always limit the application of 
this most important remedy ; and it is, therefore satisfacto- 
ry that the farming at St. Anne has not been a source of 
loss. The patients in the schools, even some of the epilep- 
tic and idiotic, work when the weather permits it; and for 
some, who are employed nearly every day, there are even- 
ing classes. Thus every objection is removed, which can 
be raised against the instruction of the insane, even by those 
who regard economy as the first consideration. Out of 
800 male patients, 200 receive instruction. 


ARTICLE V. 


INFLUENCE OF THE WEATHER UPON THE DISPOSITION AND 
THE MENTAL FACULTIES. 


Every one we suppose has noticed that the weather has 
some effect upon the feelings and disposition—that wet, 
cold, and unpleasant days, induce moody and often irritable 
_ feelings, while a warm day with serene sky, and dry at- 
mosphere, gives cheerfulness to every one. Physicians ot- 
ten notice that their patients are better when the weather 
is pleasant. 

But upon the minds of some, unpleasant weather, with 
damp wind, has very serious effects—often changing the 
entire moral character. We apprehend it often leads to 
quarrels and crimes, and influences the disposition of jurors 
and legislators—teachers and scholars—clergymen ‘and 
their hearers, &c. 


Hence it is of vat importance that legislative halls, 
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court-rooms, school-houses, and churches, be well ventila- 
ted and well warmed. Yet the fact is notorious, that these 
places are among the worst ventilated, and worst warmed 
buildings in the country. 

A distinguished advocate informed the writer of this, 
that he had often noticed the bad effect of a cold unpleasant 
atmosphere upon the temper of both court and jury, and 
seen an immediate change in this respect on the improve- 
ment of the temperature and atmosphere. 

The Parliment House in London is now admirably ven- 
tilated, lighted and warmed, and it would be well if the 
arrangements adopted there for these purposes, were intro- 
duced into the public buildings of this country. 

That the inhabitants of warm countries are more passion- 
ate and of quicker temper than those of cooler regions is 
well known. 


“The cold in clime are cold in blood,’ 
“ Afric is all the sun’s and as her earth 
Her human clay is kindled.’* 


Dr. Sealy late resident physician at Florence, Messina, 
&c. states in a recent number of the Dublin Journal of 
Medical Science, that the climate of Sicily, and southern 
Italy, often affects residents after they have been there two 
or three years, and induces a peculiar nervous affection. 
The following condensed account of the disease we take 
from the last July number of the Medico-Chirurgical Re- 
view. 

“It is characterized by an excessive irritability, attended 
with extraordinary mental and muscular activity, and sel- 
dom attacks the new comer, but more frequently those who 
have been resident between two or three years, and just 
beginning to suffer from nostalgia. There exists in it an in- 
expressible consciousness of disease. the mind is disturbed 
by visions, the imagination is morbidly awakened, yet the 
judgment still possesses its control over the mind, with 
scarce a capability of obeying its dictates. 
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Dr. Sealy is satisfied that it is a disease of climate. ‘The 
modifications of it are great, and its grades various, from 
slight excitability to serious and formidable d.sease, aflecting 
mind and body. According to the Doctor, ‘it seems a hy- 
perelimination of the nervous principle, a peculiar elastic 
evaporation, of a spiritual consciousness and capability, 
aroused by clectrical agency or invisible atmospheric in- 
fluence. The imagination and sanguineo-nervous temper- 
aments are particularly liable to it, and suffer much during 
the prevalence of the Sirocco-wind, especially at Rome and 
Palermo, and at Naples and Sicily. when the atmosphere is 
charged with electricity. That all should feel excitement 
in that elastic atmosphere is not to be wondered at—it is 
when such excitement becomes excessive and permanent 
that it requires control. The extraordinary rarity of the 
atmosphere contributes much to this, the force with which 
impressions are conveyed to the senses. In Sicily the air 
is so attenuated and transparent that distance seems almost 
annihilated,and sounds come on the air with appalling force. 
Some parts of Italy are found to possess this exciting influ- 
ence more than others. 

Whilst residing at Florence, several cases of this nervous 
affection presented themselves to Dr. 8., affording curious, 
and some of them most amusing traits. The severest case 
of it ever witnessed by him was in Mess:na in Sicily. On 
his arrival at Messina. from Naples. he was waited on by 
a gentleman stating that their resident clergyman was dan- 
gerously ill, and requested his immediate attendance ; he sta- 
ted that the town was in a ferment about him, the Church 
of England seivice having been suspended for sume weeks. 
Dr. S. immediately waited on his patient—he found him in 
bed—countenance haggard—eyes glaring out of his head 
and deeply suffused and billious; skin dry and parched, and 
almost verging on the icteroid tint—tongue dry and red at 
edges, und covered with a brown fur in centre and back 
portion—pulse smal! and quick,—his general expression de- 
noted the deepest misery, though his mind was perfectly 
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clear—he had been ill three weeks. He had been under 
the care ofa Sicilian physician, and had taken very little med- 
icine, nune of a purgative kind, though he felt he wanted it, as 
his bowels had not been moved forsome days. The Sicilian 
doctor declared his complaint to be March fever, and was 
treating him accordingly with quininc—the only other medi- 
cine he had taken was an infusion of taraxacum, the Sicilian 
panacea for alldiseases. Dr. S. advised blue pill in a smart 
dose, combined with compound colocynth pill to excite the 
biliary secretion—to this were added Iceches to the head— 
mustard sinapisms to the feet—ihe pills to be followed up 
by a bitter saline mixture to full purging. After 12 hours 
there was a perceptible improvement—the patient had been 
well purged—his mind became more tranquil, and his ner- 
vous system much quieted. During the progress of his 
disease, his mental hallucinations were extraordinary, al- 
most amounting to what the French Mesmerisers denomi- 
nate clairvoyance, and his visions were frightful—his per- 
vading wish was to tear everything near him, to shout, to 
sing, and curse—he fancied he saw his limbs leave his body 
he was conv.nced of the upreality of the vision, and of 
its being the result of a diseased imagination—yet so palpa- 
ble was the delusive vision that he could scarcely correct 
the delusion by the utmost effort of his reason. 


The bodily disease, separated from the mental! hallucina- 
tion, evidently had its origin in the biliary and chylopoietic 
viscera—this was indicated by all the symptoms as well as 
by the alvine discharges, This was the disease in its se- 
verest type. The minor modifications of the disease, met 
elsewhere, were not attended with such severe constitution- 
al symptoms; and in many cases where severe and distres- 
sing mental halluc‘nations existed, were unaccompanied by 
morb.d appearances. Dr. Sealy states that he could al- 
most always trace the disease to some engorgement of the 
chylopoietic viscera—he considered the disease as modifi- 
cation of hypochondriasis, the nervous system being over- 
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exerted by atmospheric influence, while the biliary and di- 
gest.ve s\ stems were deranged at the same time. 

The most successful treatment, according to the Doctor, 
is a modilication of mercurial and vegetative purgatives, 
with a modified anyodyne and stimulating plan of treat- 
ment.” 

But the damp winds of South America, have still worse 
effects upon the temper of some individuals. ‘The following 
account of these winds, and their effect on the mental fac- 
ulties, is taken from the Penny Magazine, for September, 
1844—1to which cur attention was directed by Dr. T. R. 
Beck, of Albany. 

“The inhabitants of the La Plata provinces are subject 
to other alternations of climate, not less remarkable than 
those resulting from the actual presence or absence of rain. 
Northward of Buenos Ayres is a very marshy district; 
while south-westward is the giant chain of the Andes, sep- 
arated only by the dry plains of the Pampas; and accord- 
ing as the wind blows from one or other of these quarters, 
the effects are most extraordinary. Sir Woodbine Parish, 
who resided for a considerable time at Buneos Ayres, no- 
ticed this subject particularly, and some of his detuils are 
highly instructive. 

By the time the north wind reaches the city, it has be- 
come so overcharged with moisture, that everything is 
made damp; boots and books become mildewed; keys 
rust even in the pocket; and good fires are necessary to 
keep the apartments dry. Upen the bodily system the ef- 
fect produced by this prevailing humidity, is a general lassi- 
tude and relaxation, opening the pores of the skin, and in- 
ducing great liability to colds, sore throats, rheumatic affee- 
tions, and all the consequences of checked perspiration. 
As a safeguard against the consequences of this state of 
things, the inhabitants wear woollen clothing, even if the 
weather be quite hot; and althongh Europeans would pre- 
fer wearing cool cotton clothing insuch a climate, they soon 
learn that the native inhabitants are right in the plan they 
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pursue. [tis in the immediate vicinity of the river Plata 
that the effects are the worst. 

This damp wind of La Plata seems to affect the tem- 
per more than the constitution, and in so far differs some- 
what from the “sirocco” of Malta. The irritability and 
ill-humor wh.ch this damp wind excites in some of the in- 
habitants amount to little less than a temporary derange- 
ment of their moral faculties. It is a common thing for 
men amongst the better class to shut themselves up in their 
houses during its continuance, and lay aside all business till 
it has passed; whilst among the lower orders it is always 
remarked that cases of quarrelling and bloodshed are much 
more frequent during the north wind than at «ny other time, 
In short, everything is disarranged, and every body lays 
the fault to one source—Senor es el viento norte.” 

A physician of many years’ standing who had closely 
studied the effects of this dreaded “ viento norte,” or north 
wind, on the animal system, gave Sir W. Parish, the follow- 
ing account of an instance which had come under his per- 
sonal notice:—* A man named Garcia was executed for 
murder. He was a person of some education, esteemed by 
those who knew him, and was in general rather remarkable 
than otherwise for the civility and amenity of his manners ; 
his countenance was open and handsome, and his disposition 
frank and generous. But when the north wind set in, he 
appeared to lose all command of himself; and such was 
his extreme irritability, that during its continuance he could 
hardly speak to any one in the street without quarrelling. 
In a conversation with my informant, a few hours before his 
execution, he admitted that it was the third murder he had 
been guilty of, besides having been engaged in more than 
twenty fights with knives, in which he had both given and 
received many serious wounds; but he observed, «it was 
the north wind, and not he that did it.” When he rose from 
his bed in the morning. he said, he was at once aware of 
its accursed influence over him; a dull headache first, and 
then a feeling of impatience at every thing about him, would 
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cause him to take umbrage, even at the members of his own 
family, on the most trivia! occurrence. If he went abroad, 
his headache generally became worse; a heavy weight 
seemed to hang over his temples: he sought objects, as it 
were, through a cloud; and was hardly conscious where 
he went. He was fond of play, and if in such a mood a 
gambling-house was in his way, he seldom resisted the temp- 
tation ; once there, any turn of ill luck would so irritate him, 
that the chances were he would insult some of the by-stan- 
ders. ‘Those who knew him, perhaps, would bear with his 
ill-humors: but if unhappily he chanced to meet with a 
stranger disposed to resent his abuse, they seldom parted 
withovt bloodshed. Such was the account the wretched 
man gave of himself, and it was corroborated afterwards 
by his relations and friends: who added, that no sooner 
had the cause of his excitement passed away, than he would 
deplore his weakness, and never rested till he had sought 
out and made his peace with those whom he had hurt or 
offended.” 


Many of the female inhabitants of the city, during the 
continuance of the “viento norte,” may be seen walking 
through the streets with large split-beans stuck upon their 
temples; these are said to act as a slight blister, and to 
counteract the relaxation caused by the state of the atmos- 
phere. It is found that during this period old wounds often 
burst out afresh ; new ones are very difficult to heal; an 
apparently trivial sprain becomes at this period very seri- 
ous; and lockjaw from the most trifling accident is very 
frequent. In domestic matters, too, everything is out of 
sorts at such atime ; the meat turns putrid, the milk curdles, 
and the bread becomes bad before it can be eaten. 


But no sooner does the “ pampero” succeed th's “* viento 
norte,” than everything changes almést instantly. The 
pampero or south west wind, blowing from the dry and 
snowy summits ef the Andes, across the Pampas to Bu- 
neos Ayres, sweeps away the dreaded north-wind and 
all its effects, and substitutes a dry healthy air in its place.” 
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ARTICLE VI. 


SECOND ANNUAL FAIR AT THE N. ¥. STATE LUNATIC ASYLUM, 


Iv the first number of this Journal, we stated that a fair 
was held here in January, 1844, for the disposal of articles 
manufictured by the patients. From the sales at that time 
and of articles made by the women, and since sold, we rea- 
lized a sufficient sum to purchase a considerable addition to 
our library, some musical instruments, a ticket of admission 
for all the inmates of the Asylum to the Museum, in Utica, 
for one year, and also toerect a small handsome green-house, 
which we find to be an admirable appendage to our estab- 
lishment. It already contains five hundred flourishing 
plants, and numerous flowers, and is the daily resort of some 
of the patients. 

But the greatest good which resulted from the fair, was 
the pleasure which the designing and making the various 
articles afforded to the patients. To several, this appeared 
to be the means of resioration. 

Having experienced nothing but good, from the first fair, 
we determined some months since, to have another. This 
was held the 14th of February, St. Valentine’s day—ana 
the beneficial effects resulting from it, are more strikingly 
evident this year than the last. 

The Editor of the Utica Gazette was present at the fair, 
and has thus happily described it. 


“Seconp Fam ar tie Luvatic Asyium.—A_ piercing 
north-easter occasioned a smaller attendance at the exhibi- 
tion of the fancies and fancy work of the inmates of the 
State Lunatic Asylum this year than last. Sailors whistle 
for the wind; the moon halos for it, and Thursday night 
she displayed a ring, whic, though appropriate to St. Val 
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entine’s eve, was not the fair thing to her liege subjects, the 
lunatics. Still, that portion of the spacious hall occupied 
by the tables was constantly thronged, and we presume, 
from appearances, that a better business was done there 
than in all Genesee street on that day. The entire hall, 
which is over two hundred feet in length, was this year dec- 
orated in the most tasteful manner with evergreens and ro- 
settes. The scene, upon entering, strikingly resembled the 
pantomimic representations of a fair which are given upon 
the stage. The visitors congregated about the tubles in the 
lower portion of the hall seemed entirely absorbed in the 
business of inspecting and purchasing; what little noise 
was made, being lost in the distance. We were struck at 
the other fair with the peculiar stillness which prevailed, 
notwithstanding the presence of several hundred persons, 
who at least made all the motions of talking. The voice is 
either involuntarily subdued in such a place, from an impres- 
sion like that upon entering a sick room, or the sound is dead- 
ened by the construction of the hall. 


The tables were covered with a profusion of articles, use- 
ful, fanciful and fantastical, all the work of the patients. 
The Superintendent has lately introduced a new employment 
into the institution, peculiarly adapted to the genius of the 
inmates. A Whittlhing School has been established, and one 
of the tables was devoted to the specimens of this Yankee 
art. We doubt whether the most valuable collection of 
statuary would have produced as general admiration. In 
addition to the carved semblances of all ordinary things, 
such as houses, temples, ships, chains, &c., and all four foot- 
ed, two legged and creeping things, there were many works 
of pure imagination, presenting strongly marked character- 
istics of the Asylum school. We noticed one effigy, intend- 
ed by the artist for a representation of a fellow-patient, that 
we should prefer to have elsewhere than in our sleeping- 
room. The masters of this art evinced either rationality or 
irrationality by affixing the most moderate prices to their 
productions. 
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The attention of the younger portion of the visitors was 
divided between the rag babies and the cake table, which 
latter partook of the eccentric disposition of the place, and 
presented edible things in forms not deemed tempting since 
the days of Adam and Eve. Gingerbread anacondas lay 
waiting to be swallowed. and other monstrous serpents coil- 
ed themselves into cake baskets. The Post-office partook 
of the plethora which affected that department in the outer 
world on that day, with perhaps no great difference in the 
quality of the effusions; if anything, we should think those 
of the Asylum would have the advantage. 


«Great wits to madmen, sure, are near allied,” 


probably much more nearly than small wits, which is all 
that many Valentine writers would claim to be. 

We can mention but few of the great variety of articles 
displayed. It was a work of several hours to inspect them. 
The usetul articles showed that the unimpaired fuculties of 
the patients were turned to a good account. The fanciful, 
displaved no ordinary degree of taste, and frequently the 
possession of superior accomplishments, in their makers. 
The fantasticals, are of course beyond description. There 
was a representation of Queen Victoria and her spouse, 
which would have exacted commiseration from the sternest 
republican. The Prince seemed intended as the personifi- 
cation of a hen peck, his hair torn out, and, by a happy as- 
sociation of ideas about apron strings, his visual organs were 
made of those eyes which are mates to hooks, 

As a whole, we think this fair exceeded the one of last 
year, in variety and interest. The preparations for it.ep- 
grossed the attention of those engaged upon them for sev- 
eral weeks, and we were pleased to learn with the same 
bencficial consequences which attended the former one. 
Several permanent cures have been effected through its in- 
strumentality. These glimpsesat the occupations and amuse- 

"ments of the Asylum must lead. many to regard a residence 
Within its walls, as anything but disagreeable, and dissipate 
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entirely those prejudices which frequently prevent the friends 
of the afflicted from immediately placing them in the only 
place where a cure is likely to be effected.” 

Notwithstanding the day was severely cold, and the most 

unpleasont of the season, yet a large number of Jadies and 
gentlemen from Utica and the adjoining neighborhood at- 
tended, and the sale of articles was as great as the year pre- 
vious. 
The presence of agreable company that appeared pleased 
with the exhibition, and the disposal of the articles, afforded 
much enjoyment to many of the patients; but the benefits 
resulting to them from the fair did not end with the day. 
Many derived much pleasure from writing accounts of it to 
their friends and acquaintances. To make this evident and 
to give a full account of the fair, we quote a few short pas- 
sages from some of these letters. 

One who hid taken an active part in making articles for 
sale, in a letter addressed to a patient who had recovered 
and gone home a few weeks previous to the fair, says: 

“The fair was a very beautiful one. The hall was deco 
rated in the best style, under the direction of Miss » With 
festoons and wreaths of flowers—and arbor-vitee and hem- 
lock and pine. The dining room was adorned with flowers 
from the green house, the result of last vear’s fair. About 
2 P. M., company began to arrive. I knew most of the 
managers’ ladies and their daughters, and they assisted us at 
the sale. Our table was beautifully supplied. Mrs. —— 
worked a card basket and also the pretty flower basket I be- 
gan. Your velvet one was completed with silver balls and 
flat silver bordering with a green stripe in the centre. It 
was beautiful, and sold immediately, but I do not know the 
buyer. 1 worked with the assistance of Miss (a new 
and very interesting patient)}—a new style of rug. Miss 
— made a doll in Mrs. style, that was much admir- 
ed. We all assisted in making a large one in the fashion.of 
a young gentleman, which was a great curiosity. Mrs. 
——, who is still with us, made part of it. Mrs. ——- part, 
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and I part. Miss whiskered him. I made and painted 
his gloves, and Mrs. his shoes, and he sold at once.” 

Another in writing to her brother, says, “1 had not been 
well enough to do much until a short time before the fair. 
I knit a worsted bag, and two pairs of mittens, and cushion- 
ed some seats. Some of the lady patients have been at 
work a long time, plying the needle on card paper and can- 
vass, and s.lk and velvet, with worsted and silk flos until 
they produced some must elegant work boxes, sofus, cush- 
ions, portlulios, bags without number, emery strawberries, 
needic books, pin cushions, &c., &c. 

“The hall was gracetully trimmed with ever-greens from 
the woods, and artificial flowcrs made of tissue paper, and 
early in the morning the tables were prepared and the fan- 
cy und household articles arranged for inspection and sale. 
The patients from all parts of the house then came in and 
saw and examined every thing, and in the afternoon compa- 
ny came from the city, gentlemen and Jadies in great num- 
bers, and purchased nearly everything made.” 

Another who had long been melancholy and inactive, in 
writing to her husband, says: “We had a great fair last 
week. | made several pretty things, and enjoyed myself 
very much, I was so much better in mind than | had been. 
I wish you could have been here, and secn the beautiful 
things we displayed. There were all kinds of needle work, 
baskets, cushions, needle books, &c. One of my baskets was 
velvet, worked with a wreath of colored worsted, and trim- 
med with gimp. It was very pretty. I hope I| shall soon 
be restored to you in 1enewed health of body and mind, | 
feel so much better, 1 now do hupe we shall yet see years of 
happiness together.” 

Another to her sister, says: “ We had a fair on the 14th, 
and many fine things and wonderful curiosities made their 
appearance. The hall was tastefully decorated with ever- 
greens; and in the afternoon, city characters, with plenty of 
cash came, and there was a great crowd, but no confusion. 
The whole scene was calculated to strike the eye, and please 
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all. If I ever see you, I will give you a full description of 
it. I worked steadily a number of weeks making things, 
and was complimented by the ladies from the city, in their 
saying | succeeded admirably in my articles.” 

Another patient, a gentleman, thus writes : 


** Oh dear what can the matter be, 
Johnny's so long at the Fair, 

He promised to buy me a bunch cf blue ribbon 
To tie up my bonny brown hair.” 


“The fair at the Asylum was a beautiful display of taste 
and ingenuity, and was honored by the presence of his Hon- 
or the Mayor, and his Honor the Recorder of the city of Uti- 
ca. The Rev. Dr. Rudd, Prof. Batcheldor, the Managers of 
the Asylum, the Editor of the Utica Daily Gazette, and other 
distinguished fellow citizens, and who remunerated the Ia- 
borers witha timely adaptation of silver and gold. All that 
came bought something as a memento of an unlinked mind 
and | suppose will try their optics to sce if they can discov- 
er the mark of the broken link. Ladies run the risk of being 
called foolish, by urging and inducing their actual and 
prospective husbands to buy largely. 

The ornaments and festoons of the hall, were splendid. 
The flowers though artificial were so natural that I actual- 
ly smelled of them, and thought of the humming-bird, that 
was cheated with such cheats. The day was very cold, 
but every body looked well and seemed pleased. The la- 
dies like delicate roses will expose themselves all day to the 
storm, bend under its blast, and lift their heads as beautiful 
as in sunshine, and be as sweet and attractive as ever. I 
can not enumerate all the articles—an immense variety 
from an unbroken and unbreakable heart for sixpence, up to 
costly articles for the toilet table. 

The American Whittling Society, a new society just es- 
tablished at the Asylum, contributed largely, and bids fair 
to surpass in its manufactures anything to be found at any 
toy-shop, bazar, or Bonfanti’s in the country.” 
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ARTICLE VII. 


THE ANTERIOR LOBE OF THE BRAIN TRAVERSED BY A BUL- 
LET, WITHOUT LESION OF TUE INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES. 


Translated from the French, by Purwy Eante, M. D., Physician to the 
Bloomingdale Asylum for the Insane. 


[This case is related in a Jetter addressed to the President 
of the French Academy of Medicine, by L. Blaquiere, 
D. M. P., Member of the Academy of Mexico, and of the 
Royal Academy of Madrid. It was published in the Jour- 
nal des connaissances, medico-chirurgicales. | 

In the year 1843, an officer of cavalry, lived with his 
family in the district of San Pablo, Mexico. <A child of this 
man, aged 12 years, was imprudently playing with a brass 
pistol, with calibre for balls, of 17 to the pound, when, at 
the moment his brother, four and a half years of age, was 
before it, the pistol was discharged. The ball entered the 
head of the little boy, at the temple, traversed the brain, and 
came out at the opposite temple. Had death supervened in 
a few days, it is probable that a fact, even under those cir- 
cumstances, would have passed unnoticed by the physician 
who was called. But the prolonged duration of the case, 
and the extremely curious circumstance of the integrity of 
the intellectual faculties of the wounded boy, aroused this 
indifference, and a large number of the physicians of the 
Capitol were called to witness the fact—which had now ex- 
isted twenty days. 


This day, as on the following days, we found the young 
patient with eyelids black and blue, sitting upon his bed, 
sometimes playing with his toys, impatiently calling for 
more food than was allowed, sufficiently cheerful when his 


wounds were being dressed —a proceeding which crossed 
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him more than it caused him tosufler—and enjoying the use 
of all the intellectual faculties of children of his age—and it 
is well known that they are precocious in this climate. His 
memory was perfect, judgment healthy, sleep a little inter- 
rupted—probably from want of exercise,—his character sim- 
ilar to what it was before the accident; corporeal functions 
intact. 

The dressings being removed, the external wounds upon 
the temples, were exposed to view. They were both situ- 
ated about one and a half inches perpendicularly above the 
external angles of the eyes,—reference being made to a line 
drawn transversely to the vertical axis of the head. A 
large bullet probe (style boutonne) was introduced into 
each wound, to the depth of at least twenty lines, and it was 
evident, that, with a little greater temerity, it might have 
been passed from one wound to the other. Enough was 
seen to lead to the conclusion that the head had been well 
scooped (trouee) from side to side, and that the ball had not 
passed around the cranium beneath the integuments. 


Six additional days elapsed without any additional change 
in the condition of the patient, who was visited every day, 
and alternately, at the time of dressing the wounds, by a 
number of professional brethren, both Mexicans for- 
eigners. 

At length the scene changed ; unequivocal symptoms of 
inflammation appeared, and the little patient died on the 
twenty-ninth day. 


An autopsy being made, the opening in the cranium where 
the ball entered, was, 2s would naturally happen, smaller and 
better defined than that of the opposite side where the ball 
passed out. The anterior portions of both hemispheres were 
traversed by the ball. Anteriorly to its track, the cerebral 
substance was from six to eight lines in thickness. Above 
the track, the gray matter was uninjured ; the ventricles also 
were intact. Suppuration extended throughout the track 
wad the meninges were inflamed. 
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Norse.—To the foregoing account we find added, that 
M. Blaquiere who communicated it to the Academy, “ con- 
siders it fatal to phrenological doctrines, as the seat of 
several important phrenological faculties was destroyed, 
and yet no functional lesion whatever of the brain was ob- 
served.” 

We do not concur in this opinion of M. B., though we 
consider the case a remarkable onc. It is scarcely more 
fatal to phrenological doctrines than to the well established 
doctrine, that the brain is the organ of the mind. The por- 
tion of the gray substance of the brain injured by the ball, 
was evidently very small—and therefore the seat of several 
important phrenological faculties was not destroyed ; besides, 
we do not learn that the same portion of each hemisphere. 
was injured. But was each mental faculty interrogated 
properly? All would not have been, as some are not near 
filled at so early an age. The patient may have had good 
memory on many subjects, and possessed many faculties 
in their integrity, and yet others be much impaired though 
this might not be observed without very careful observation. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


THE POETICAL TEMPERAMENT, AND FACULTY. 
By the Hon. Ezextet Bacon, Utica, N. Y. 


To Dr. Amartan Bricuam— 

My Dear Sir: 1 ave read the article entitled “ Po- 
etry of Insanity,” by Dr. Earle, in the last number of the 
Journal of Insanity, which you pointed out to me, with much 
interest and attention; the more so, probably, from the great 
similarity of sentiment and opinion which it manifests, to 
that which I have for a long time entertained on that sub- 
ject; suggested as they at first were, by my own person- 
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al experience, and from the incidents and manifestations 
of a state of bodily and mental infirmity, some of which 
are not unknown to you. It is now nearly three years 
since, that I took the opportunity of expressing those views 
in an article, written for, and published in a periodical 
journal, in a distant part of this country ; some portion of 
which, with some additional thoughts, | now take the 
liberty agreeably to your intimations, of transmitting you, 
and for such use as you may judge proper. 

Amongst other views of this subject in Dr. Earle’s interest- 
ing article, 1 was much impressed with the truth of his po- 
sition, when he says, “ that it is well known, that insanity 
frequently develops, or gives greater activity to powers and 
faculties of the mind, which prior to its invasion, had remained 
either dormant, or but slightly manifested. No other pow- 
er is more frequently thus rendered prominent, than that of 
poetical composition ;” which position he illustrates in the 
person and the productions of Cowper. In confirmation 
of which position, it has happened within my own experi- 
ence and observation, to realize the fact, that during a long 
state of deep disease and depression both of body and of 
mind, and a nearly total seclusion from the occupations and 
enjoyments of the world, for many years, the wandering 
imagination was ever picturing to itself unwonted forms of 
beauty and desirableness, in all the forms of nature, of art, 
and of the social relations of the world around, and beyond 
me; viewed indeed, only, (as matters of complacency and 
actual fruition,) either in past retrospect, or in future pros- 
pective; the former having to the conscious sense, wholly 
and irretrievably departed from my grasp ; and the latter 
placed at an equally hopeless and unattainable distance ; utter- 
ing its sensations, when giving vent to them at all, in cease- 
less emanations of wandering dreamings, and melancholy 
lamentations, over “departed glories,” and the dark ruins 
which then encompassed and overwhelmed the struggling 
subject of them ; and when, as afterwards happened, slowly 
emerging from this forlorn condition, the same beauties, 
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scenes and relations, breaking upon the aroused and engaged 
senses, With new and equally unwonted force and interest, to 
a degree which might properly be termed enrapturing and 
absorbent of all the other faculties and emotions of the soul, 
and impressibly disposed and excited te give vent and utte- 
rance to them, so far as I lamely and imperfectly was ena- 
bled so to do, in corresponding strains of exhilirating num- 
bers, such as they were, and other analogous manifestations ; 
of too many of which perpetrations upon “ the King’s Eng- 
lish,” yourself and other indulgen: friends, have been the 
kind, and as I most gratefully confess, the very patient sub- 
jects. 


And now, how, and why has all this variety and change 
of temperament happened, and been brought about in the 
regions of the same “earthly tabernacle ?” the sun in the fir- 
ament shone as brightly, the flowers bloomed as sweetly, and 
emitted their odors as fragrantly ; all nature smiled as joy- 
ously, and the social relations of life were as dear and as 
valued, at the one period, as at the other; but how inexpres- 
sibly different were the images which they impressed upon 
the retina of the sensitive and the imaginative faculties and 
perceptions of the being who was subjected to their diver- 
sified influences? This is a question of deep import, which 
I leave for the physiologist, the phrenologist, the metaphy- 
sician, and the moralist to moot and settle as they may; of 
one thing I can safely and surely aflirm, “whereas I was 
blind,” or worse than blind to most of the many manifesta- 
tions of the various beauties and allurements of nature and 
of providence, or saw them but through a medium of thick 
darkness, or as “trees walking,” 1 have at other times, at 
least fancied that I saw them in all, and more than all their 
attractive grace, harmony, and desirableness, and which is 
the most correct view, and more conformable to their essen- 
tial and eternal relations to man, and with themselves, and 
with the great author of them all, may possibly be a ques- 
tion to be solved hereafter; not so willing now, as once I 
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might have been to adopt the sad and sombre vaticinatiop 
of Byron. 
“That melancholy is the telescope of truth, 
Stripping the distance of its fantasies, 
Making the sad reality more real.” 
* * * * 

Since the foregoing remarks were written, I have hap- 
pened to have called to my recollection, the following pas- 
sages in Macauley’s notice of the life and writings of Milton, 
which are here subjoined. 

“Perhaps no man can be a poet, or can even enjoy poetry, 
without a certain unsoundness of mind, if anything which 
gives so much pleasure ought to be called unsoundness. 
By poetry, we mean not of course, all writing, nor even all 
good writing in verse; our definition excludes many metri- 
cal compositions, which on other grounds, deserve the high- 
est praise. By poetry, we mean the art of employing words 
in such a manner as to produce an illusion on the imagina- 
tion; the art of doing by means of words, what the painter 


does by means of colors. Thus the greatest of poets has 
described it, in lines universally admired, for the vigor and 
felicity of their diction ; and still more valuable on account 
of the just notion, which they convey of the art, in which 
he excelled. 


“ As imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing, 
A lonely habitation and a name.”’ 


There are the feats of the “fine frenzy” which he at- 
tributes to the poet ; a fine frenzy doubtless, but stil a frenzy. 
Truth indeed is essential to poetry; but it is the truth of 
madness. The reasonings are just, but the premises are 
false. After the first suppositions have been made, every 
thing ought to be consistent ; but those suppositions require 
a degree of credulity, which almost amounts to a partial 
temporary derangement of the intellect. Hence of all 
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people, children are the most imaginative. They abandon 
themselves without reserve to every illusion. Every image 
which is strongly presented to their mental eye produces 
on them the effect of reality. Such is the despotism of 
imagination, over uncultivated minds.” 

I am Sir, 

Yours very respectfully, 
Urica, March 14, 1845. E. Bacon. 


The subjoined is the article alluded to, in the forepart of 
the previous remarks; and which was published at the time 
when it bears date, under the title of “ The poetical temper- 
ament and faculty.” 


I will venture the not very flattering or encouraging sug- 
gestion to the aspirant for poetical talent or fame, that it is 
seldom a faculty or a temperament, to be either coveted or 
envied; being, as it is believed, in its higher degrees, and 
when assiduously cultivated, rarely, if ever, the accompani- 
ment, or the fruit of a composed, undisturbed, and equally 
balanced mind; but usually of one which is either inordi- 
nately elevated, joyous and hallucinated, on the one hand, 
or, as is much more often the case, is deeply depressed, joy- 
less and afflicted on the other. From the former, burst 
forth spontaneously, as from a living and pent up fountain, 
cheerful and exhilirating strains of stirring melody; and 
from the latter, as naturally and necessarily, sad and plain- 
tive ones. Milton, Shakspeare, Gay, Akenside, Thomas 
Moore, our own Pierpont, and as compared with the oppo- 
site list, a few others only of the most distinguished English 
poets, may be cited as samples of the former class; and 
Johnson, Young, Gray, Collins, Kirk White, Pollok, Cow- 
per, and (instar omnium,) Byron, of the latter; and alas! 
how largely might the names on this last sad roll be increas- 
ed. The universally impressive strains of both these class- 
cs, in their own appropriate temples, are but the strong and 
impressive promptings of nature, and the inevitable work- 
ing of nature’s laws; and their deep and living tones can 
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not, to any available extent, be either imitated or counter- 
feited, by him who feels not their quickening impulses 
struggling within for utterance and deliverance. For as 
some one has briefly and tersely expressed the idea, 


« What is poetry, but to create 
From over feeling, good or ill; and aim 
Atan external life beyond our fate ?”’ 


Or as Byron has it, 


“ Feeling in a poet, is the source of other's feeling.” 


Robert Burns may properly be cited as a specimen al- 
ternately of both classes, as the habits, events, and circum- 
stances of his life at diflerent periods affected his extremely 
sensitive system, and etherial spirit. So that he who could 
at one time rattle away in the careless strains of * Tam 
O'Shanter,” at another, could only lament in bitter words, 
that “man was made to mourn.” Swift and Shenstone, 
the latter however in a lower scale of intellectual power. 
may probably fall under the same category. 

Every animal lifts up that voice, and utters that cry, 
which best befits its condition, and bespeaks most strongly 
its sensations and its wants. The difference is not greater 
between the plaintive notes of the cuckoo, and the mourn- 
ing dove, on the one hand, and the cheerful and merry tril- 
lings of the lark and the nightingale on the other, (although 
tenants of the same verdant grove, and equal commoners 
upon nature’s unstinted bounties,) than it is between the 
sketches of a Milton and a Byron, when contemplating the 
same created forms,—viewed only through a medium hav- 
ing different powers of magnifying, or distorting the various 
images which the same objects formed upon the retina of 
their mental visions. Take for instance, the utterly con- 
trasted aspect in which the view of an opening summer's 
morning, presents itself to the varied sense of each. Says 
Milton, as if in the joyous composure of a pleasant and 
uaruffled dream— 
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** Now morn her rosy steps in eastern clime 
Advancing strewed the earth with orient pearl, 
When Adam waked.” 


« Then with voice 
Mild as when Zephyrus from Flora breathes, 
Iler soft hand touching, whispered thus: Awake 


My fairest, my espoused, my latest found, 
Ileaven’s last best gift, my ever new delight, 
Awake ; the morning shines, and the fresh field 
Calls us; we lose the prime to mark how spring 
Our tended plants, how blows the citron grove, 
What crops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed ; 
liow nature paints her colors, how the bee 

Sits on the bloom, extracting liquid sweets.” 


See now, the same soft, tranquil, and consoling features 
transferred to the vivid but dark canvass, and drawn by 
the mighty but sombre pencil of Byron: 


** Night wanes, the vapors round the mountain curled 
Melt into morn, and light awakes the world. 

Man has another day to swell the past, 

And lead him near to little but his last ; 

But mighty nature bounds as from her birth, 

‘lhe sun is in the heavens, and light on earth ; 
Flowers in the valley, splendor in the beam, 

Health on the gale, and freshness in the stream ; 
Immortal man! behold her glory shine, 

And ery exulting inly, ‘ they are thine.’ 

Gaze on, while yet thy gladdened eye may see, 

A morrow comes, when they are not for thee ; 
And grieve what may, above thy senseless bier, 
Nor earth, nor sky, will yield a single tear; 
Nor clond shall gather more, nor leaf shall fall, 
Nor gale breathe forth one sigh for thee,—for all ; 
But creeping things shall revel in their spoil, 

And fit thy clay to fertilize the soil,’ 


Who could believe, if it were not a certain fact, that the 
former cheerful and hopeful anthem, issued from the lone 
chamber of a poor, blind, and deserted old man, who could 
obtain but five English pounds for his great and immorta! 
work,* Paradise Lost ;” while the latter reckless and despair - 
iug lamentation proceeded from the vaulted roofs of an he- 
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reditary patron and lord, whose most inconsiderable produc- 
tions commanded their weightin gold from the London book- 
sellers. Much of this contrasted difference may perhaps be 
attributable to moral and adventitious considerations. But 
can there be a doubt that nature had stamped upon the 
physical and spiritual features of each, an essentially differ- 
ent conformation and tendency? Could the skulls of both 
now be exhumed, there is little doubt that a skilful phrenol- 
ogist could at once assign each to its proper owner. 


It is rather a melancholy consideration to realize, but it is 
believed to be substantially the fact, that so far as external 
circumstances, and collateral influences operate upon the 
mind, adversity and affliction in their thousand forms, are 
much oftener the fathers of poetical imagining, and fanciful 
dreamings, (sombre and sad though they may be,) than are 
the opposite influences of prosperity, peace, and selfsatisfac- 
tion, in eliciting the corresponding emotions of joyfalness and 
felicitation. In the latter condition, the heart, as by a sort 
of natural vis inertia, settles itself down into a state of passive 
quietude ; while in the former, the mind’s eye magnifies, and 
the heart struggles with accelerated force to reach again, 
even though it be only in imaginary graspings, the fondly 
regretted objects of forever departed and vanished enjoy- 
ments: and that vain effort failing, as it must, strives to sup- 
ply the loss by the substitution of some still more exciting 
and distant object of contemplation and of fancy. And these 
struggling emotions must usually in some shape or other, 
break forth in corresponding tones of expressive utterance, 
modified in their form and effect, by the natural temperment, 
the education, and the general attainments of the subject of 
them. Perhaps it is on this principle that the dying notes 
of the swan are said to be the sweetest; and the amateur 
keepers of certain singing birds, close up the eyes of their 
little prisoners, for the purpose of increasing their natural 
powers and appetency to song. Paradise Lost, was written, 
or rather dictated by its sightless author, when to him, the 
cheering light of this fair creation was forever extinct; and 
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from his inspired muse inthe midst of her most sublime flights 
into the bright regions of uncreated and unclouded day, burst 


forth that most sad and touching lament,— 


** Now clouds instead, and ever during dark 
Surround me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair, 
Presented with a universal blank 

Of nature's works, to me expunged and razed.”’ 


Upon a general view of the field of poctic effort, labor and 
reward, it may then well be said, that its near aspect is, in 
truth, but an uninviting and unenviable one. Of the deepest 
and most effective powers of its most successful devotees, 
we can only predicate what one of them says of melancholy, 
“they are fearful gifts.” “The poet’s eves,” so vividly and 
captivatingly pictured as “in a fine phrenzy rolling,” too 
often opens to its unhappy possessor, those unbidden and 
intrusive visions of troublous existence, from a closer or long. 
er view of which he may well exclaim, “Oh, spare my aching 
sight.” 

What then is the fancy, the fire, and the imagination, of 
the most highly gifted bard, minstrel, or poet, but a species 
of mental intoxication, andthe regular and convulsive throes 
of a disturbed and unequaly balanced system, driven by the 
resistless force of a complicated and mysterious machinery ; 
of the secret springs of which, we as yet know but little, ex- 
cept what we dearly learn from its jarring movements, and 
its disastrousruins. And if so, is it not one of the last facul- 
ties to be coveted or envied ; or which one could rationally 
wish cither himself or his dearest friend to be possessed of, 
or rather to be possessed with ? 

Since the above was written, the writer has for the first 
time read a striking article of Carlyle’s, entitled “Character- 
istics,” which on a much more extended scale, suggests and 
carries out the idea thata state of perfect health and balanced 
order, both in the physical and spiritual system, produces a 
condition something like unconscious rest, anda state of quiet 
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repose ; that it is disease and unequal action of some of the 
organs, powers, and faculties, which disturbs the resting 
balance, and puts the machine in forced motion; which then 
manifests its disturbance by new and unusual eflorts, and 
struggling indications to recover the equilibrium, and to re- 
store the harmonious equal action of all the chords and 
springs. ‘These are but broken hints of his more fully and 
clearly explained and original ideas on this subject. The 
ideas of the writer of this article, in relation to their appli- 
cation to the poetical temperament and faculty, are, as he is 
sensible, very lamely and insulliciently expressed, and not by 
any means as he bas desired todo, They. may serve as 
hints for deeper and more composed thinkers, and more lucid 
and tranquil writers. 
Utica, July, 1842. > B. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1. Trarre pe ou des Maladies du Cerveau. Nou- 
velies Recherches sur sa Structure, ses Fonctions, ses Alterations, et sur 
leur Traitement Therapeutique, Moral et Hygienique. Par Scipio Pinel, 
Paris, 1844, Svo. pp. 564. ? 


A Treatise upon Cerebral Pathology, or the Maladies of the Brain, by 
Scipio Pinel. 


The author of this work is the son of the illustrious 
Pinel, who in 1792, contrary to the advice of his colleagues, 
unchained the maniacs of the Bicetre hospital, and commen- 
ced the work of reform in the treatment of the insane. 


The son has had the charge of the same hospital, and 
has seen much of insanity. He is also well known as an 
author, having heretofore published several useful works re- 
lating to mental diseases and the care of the insane. 

The present work we consider the best of all, and a very 
valuable one. We can not perhaps give a better idea of 
the work, than the author furnishes in his introduction. 
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“This Treatise” says he, “is clementary, and practical, 


and is principally destined for the use of students and phy- 
sicians, Who wish to find in a small compass a complete ac- 
count of the structure, functions, and diseases of the brain, 
and also whatever relates to the treatment.” It contains al- 
so some new researches of the author, particularly on acute 
inflammation of the brain, on its induration and on oedema 
or serous infiltration of this organ, and on cerebral paraly- 
Sis. 

We think the author has more than fulfilled any expecta- 
tions that this modest announcement may have raised, as it 
is the best elementary work on insanity we have seen, and 
on most subjects he is full and learned. 


The work is divided into nine chapters. 
The Ist’ is introductory, in which the author refers to the 
classification of others. 

2. Anatomy of the Brain. 

3. Physiology of the Brain. 

4. Lesions of intelligence. 

5. Lesions or perversions of the instincts and propensities. 
. Lesions of motions, 
. Lesions of sensibility. 
. Causes of mental maladies. 
9. Treatment, Therapeutic, Moral, and Hygienic. 

The work abounds with interesting cases, and we have 
particularly remarked the evidence every where aflorded, 
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throughout the work of the author’s practical knowledge of 


the subjects on which he treats. We have been much in- 
terested with his account of oedema of the brain, or what 
Esquirol who first noticed it, denominated acute dementia. 
M. Pinel has scen many cases of this affection, which is apt 
suddenly to attack the insane and cause the abolition of their 
faculties. It most frequently attacks the young and is rare- 
ly fatal, though the author has in nine years, seen five cases 
terminate fatally—though most of them were eut off by 
disease of some other organ than the brain. The following 
is a case of this disease furnished by M. Pincl. 
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Jeanne Lee, aged 33, of a delicate and irritable constitu- 
tion, became deranged from the dissipation and neglect. of 
her husband, and was placed in the Salpetriere,in 1841, 
She recovered in five months, but returning to her home 
the same cause soon produced a relapse, and she tried to 
drown herself, and was again committed to the same hospi- 
tal the 7th January, 1842. She then seemed in a state of 
despair, and spoke only in monosylables, in answer to the 
most pressing questions. In a few days she was seized 
with furious mania which continued four days. Soon after 
this in February, she became more calm, and her memory 
and intelligence returned, she was placed in the hall of the 
convalescent and was considered cured, when, after about 
one month, she was suddenly seized with violent. oppression 
of the head, had hallucinations and became greatly agitated. 
This state continued three months, when the memory be- 
came confused, and she would remain for hours in the same 
position—movements slow and difficult, and the 2d April 
she became so stupid as not to be sensible of moxas ap- 
plied to the neck. A slow fever ensued, she expectorated 
largely, and died the 28th of May. 

On examining the head, the dura mater was found distend- 
ed and elevated hy a large quantity of limpid serum, which 
flowed out when the membrane was cut. The pia mater 
was engorged with blood and in places filled with solid 
granulations and presented other marks of disease, The 
convolutions were largely separated, and_ filled with serum, 
and the cortical substance itself seemed filled also. The 
ventricles contained but little—the lungs were found dis- 
organized and contained cavities filled with foeted, matter, 

Since reading the cases of this disease, furnished by the 
author, we feel confident we have seen such, which at the 
time surprised us, by their sudden occurrence and unexpect- 
ed recovery. The subject is well worthy of further inves- 
tigation, and probably no one work contains so full an ac- 
count of this peculiar affection, as the one we are noticing, 
and which we commend to all those practically engaged in 
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the treatment of insanity, as well as to those who wish, as 
the author says, “to obtain in a small compass a summary 
of all that is known respecting the brain and its diseases.” 


2. De La Physiologie dans ses rapports avec la Philosophie, Par J. J. Virey. 
Paris, 1844, 


Physiology in its relation with Philosophy. By J. J. Virey, Paris, 1844. 
Svo. pp. 450. 


M. Virey is a voluminous writer. He has written at 
least ten different works, some of them of two or three 
volumes. He was also a large contributor to the Diction- 
naire des Sciences Medicales, 

The present work is an attempt to reconcile the physiol- 
ogists and metaphysicians, and induce them to study the 
writings of cach other—and if it has this effect it will do 
much good. It also contains some curious speculations re- 
specting the seat of the passions, instinct, and intellect, and 
on electricity which we think rather fanciful and visionary 
—but we presume they will suit the taste of many. 

He discusses at length the following subjects, under as 
many different heads, 

i. Origin of Sensibility. 

2. Development of moral and physical sensibility. 

3. Sub-divisions of sensibility. 

4. Modifications of sensibility; with an essay on genoral 
pschychology. 

It is well and even eloquently written, and is evidently 
the production of a man of learning and reflection, and 
the writings of such are usually interesting and instructive ; 
but we do not find in it any thing that has a direct or prac- 
tical bearing on the subject of insanity. 
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3. ConsiDERATIONS GENERALES SUR Les Manapizs Maenrares, par M. Falret, 
medecin en chef a L’ Hospice de la Salpetriere, ete. (Extraite du Diction- 


naire de medecine usuelle.) 


General considerations on Mental Maladies, by M. Falret, Paris, 1843, 


Svo. p. 82. 


This though a small work, abounds with valuable facts 
and suggestions. The distinguished anthor writes like one 
who has a full and practical knowledge of his subject. 

He treats of the signs of predispositiog to insanity, a 
topic on which we wish he had dwelt at greater length, 
as itis a very important one. These signs he thinks are to 
be looked for, first in a change of the moral faculties and 
sentiments. He says those predisposed to insanity, often 
manifest in early life singular moral qualities. Some are too 
sensitive, while others appear to have no feelings ; some are 
very gay, others sad ; some vain, others humble ; some bold 
and resolute, others excessively timid—but in all, these char- 
acteristics are carried to an unnatural extent. Derange- 
ment of ideas does not usually occur until after this previ- 
ous change of the sentiments. 

He believes in the existence of a moral insanity, of de- 
rangement of the sentiments and feelings by disease without 
perceptible disorder of the intellect, and says it is.no more 
natural to hate suddenly and without motive, one that was 
heretofore beloved, than to proclaim one’s self a king when 
occupying a humble station. 

He thinks moral causes more influential than physical in 
causing insanity, and observes that many cases attributed 
to the use of intoxicating drinks or to excessive sexual in- 
dulgence ought not to be, as the excessive indulgence of 
these propensities is often the consequence of insanity and 
not the cause. 

He considers an hereditary tendency to insanity, as the 
most frequent of causes. 

Mania he says is more readily cured than melancholy. 
Dementia is most usually incurable, also idiocy from birth, 
though he remarks that idiots may be greatly improved by 
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education. For this purpose there is a school at Salpe- 
triere, where teachers not only seek to cultivate the intellec- 
tual faculties, but to cultivate good sentiments, and to over- 
come evil propensities. 

Derangement of the moral powers, he thinks more lasting 
than of ideas, and hallucinations more so than either. In- 
termissions indicate that the disease is not permanent, still 
when it has continued a Jong time the cure is difficult. 

The preservation of the memory—the return of the af- 
fections—a desire to see those formerly loved, and to resume 
habitual occupations, are signs of convalescence, especially 
if joined to a natural expression of the countenance. 

M. Falret thinks the removal from home usually necessa- 
ry in order to effect recovery, and adds his authority to 
that of Pinel, Esquirol and Willis, that those removed to a 
great distance from home, even to a different country, re- 
cover sooner than those who are removed but a short dis- 
tance from where they have usually resided. We believe 
this observation correct, and it lessens the argument in favor 
of having Asylums multiplied so that every small district of 
country should be supplied with one. We have several 
times noticed that the journey of two or three days, in or- 
der to get to an Asylum seemed to commence the cure. 

M. Falret places in the first rank of the means of recov- 
ery, exercise, and labor ; and recommends long journeys on 
foot or on horseback. Under the head of moral and medi- 
cal treatment, are many good remarks, but none requiring 
particular notice. This small work forms, as it was intend- 
ed, a brief treatise on insanity, calculated we suppose, 
rather more for the general than the professional reader: 
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4. Paincirtas or Mepicat Jurisprupence, with so much of Anatomy, Physiol- 
ogy, Pathology, and the practice of Medicine and Surgery as are essential 
to be known by Lawyers, Coroners, Magistrates, Officers of the Army and 
Navy, ete. etc., by William A. Guy, M. B., cantab professor of Forensic 
Medicine, Kings’ Ccllege, London ; physician to Kings’ College Hospital, 
ete., etc. 

First American edition, edited hy C. A. Ler, M. D.. who has added 200 pages 
of original matter, adapting the work to the wants of the Medical and Legal 
professions in the United States. 1 vol. 8vo. pp 711, Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1845. 


This work professes to be a short and methodical class- 
book and manual of Medical Jurisprudence, for students 
and practitioners of medicine. One hundred and eight pages 
are devoted to unsoundness of mind, under which head the 
author treats of Somnambulism, Delivium Tremens, Idiocy, 
Dementia, Mania, and various forms of Insanity. The author 
alludes to the unsettled state of the law respecting the re- 
sponsibility of madmen, and disapproves of the test recently 
promulgated by fifteen Judges in England, “'That before a 
plea of insanity should be allowed, undoubted evidence 
ought to be adduced, that the accused was of diseased mind, 
and that at the time he committed the act he was not con- 
scious of right and wrong. This opinion related to every 
case in which a party was charged with an illegal act, and 
a plea of insanity was set up. Every person was supposed 
to know what the law was, and therefore nothing could 
justify a wrong act except it was clearly proved that the 
party did not know right from wrong.” He says, “We 
ourselves believe that, as a general rule, the madman 
knows the act he contemplates to be forbidden; but we 
should hesitate much and long before we consented to em- 
body such an opinion in a verdict. The very horror felt at 
the atrocious act which has been committed, the very earn- 
estness with which we invoke the punishment of murder, 
on the murderer, makes the mind recoil from the thought of 
committing the worst of all murders—a judicial murder. 
It is possible that a madman might have acted under an 
ignorance of the law ; it is certain that his motives are not 
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in all respects such as actuate a man of sound mind ; it is 
in the highest degree improbable that his mind, beyond the 
sphere of his delusion, thinks, feels, and acts, with the clear- 
ness, the force, and the freedom of the sane.’’ 


On preventing the insane from committing criminal acts 
he remarks: “There ate doubtless, many persons living 
at large in society, or under insufficient control of parents 
or relations, and known to harbor delusions naturally tend- 
ing to acts of violence; and there are others whose delu- 
sions tend less directly to criminal acts, but who are subject 
to sudden and dangerous bursts of passion disproportioned to 
their cause. Might not the natural guardians of such per- 
sons, or those who have assumed the control over them, be 
required to submit their cases to a competent tribunal, which 
should decide on the necessity and extent of restraint?” 


The author admits the existence of instinctive madness 
or uncontrolable impulse, independent of the intellect, and 
adds, “There is no room for prevention in these cases, ex- 
cept it consists in rendering the idea of violent death as lit- 
tle familiar as possible, and in discouraging to the utmost, 
those revolting details which fill the columns of our papers, 
and often prove suggestive of crime. This precaution 
must be left to public opinion, which will grow stronger 
and stronger as the dangers and inconveniences of indis- 
criminate publicity shall make themselves felt, and the truth 
become more securely established, that what we wish men 
not to do we should not talk about.” 


The American editor, has made valuable additions to the 
work, but unfortunately has sometimes neglected to desig- 
nate these additions by brackets, as we suppose he intended 
to do. For instance, on page 309, and from pages 317 to 
334, and from 353 to 357 we know not whether Dr. Guy or 
Dr. Lee is the author. We also notice numerous typograp- 
hical errors, especially in the names of persons. Thus on 
one page, 316, the names of Conolly, Hoff bauer, Mare, and 
Prichard, are spelt wrong. The name of the latter although 
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often quoted, is uniformly wrong. These are blemishes 
in a book of this kind. 


As the work is made up principally from the various 
writers on insanity and on the medical jurisprudence of 
this disease, we are surprised that reference is not made to 
the authority of Marc, nor anything selected from his great 
work, De La Folie consideree dans ses Rapports avec Les 
Questions Medico-Judiciaires, 2 vols. 8vo. a work that must 
at the present time be considered as of the very highest 
authority. A manual or text-book on so important a sub- 
ject as the medical jurisprudence of insanity, should at least 
refer the reader to the more elaborate and valuable works 
on the same subject. 


5. On ‘rie Distinction Insanrry: An Essay, to which 
the Society for improving*the condition of the Insane awarded the premium 
of twenty guineas, by Taomas Covrrs Mornison. London, 1844, p. 33. 


This is a clever essay, though it contains nothing new to 
those who have read late works upon insanity. The author 
treats of violent emotion and passion, also of drunkenness 
and thinks neither condition should render a person irrespon- 
sible for his actions, though delirium tremens should. He 
is of the opinion that “the acts of a somnambulist com- 
mitted while under the influence of his disease, ought always 
to be excused.” We fear this is rather dangerous doctrine, 
though we have no doubt there are instances in which such 
a rule would be proper. But) somnambulism is so easily 
feigned that we fear if such a principle as the above was to 
be established, that somnambulism would be simulated in 
order to commit the greatest of crimes. 

The author next treats of insanity without delusion, or 
without the intellect being effected. Such a form of mad- 
ness he believes to exist, and complains of the defect of the 
law in not recognizing it. The following is a fair hit at the 
laws’ infallibility. “If we go into any of our courts of law 
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where a case of lunacy is pending, we find that the law, as 
laid down by Hale and others, is quoted as infallible; were 
a case of juggling imposture brought before the same court, 
would the same reliance be placed upon Hale’s opinions re- 
specting witchcraft ?” 

Numerous well known cases from writers on insanity 
are quoted to illustrate the author's views, and the essay 
concludes with the following just remarks on the necessity 
of abolishing capital punishment for crimes committed by 
those known to be insane, although no connection can be 
traced between the delirium and the offense. ‘ Where ev- 
er madness is proved to exist, capital punishment ought in- 
variably to be abolished, for, although it can not be denied, 
that crime may be committed by the insane, under a full 
consciousness of its nature and consequences ; still, impris- 
onment for life seems to be a punishment of sufficient se- 
verity.” 


6. An Arotocy for rae Nerves; or their influence and importance in 
Health and Disease, by Sir Georce Lerevae, M. D., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, late Physician to the British Embassy at the Court 
of St. Petersburg, etc. etc. ete. London, 1844. 


This work does not expressly treat of insanity, but of its 
kindred diseases, such as nervous complaints, headache, 
palsy, epilepsy, hysteria, catalepsy, and of instinct, reason, 
memory, &c., and therefore we notice it. 

It is an amusing work, filled with apt quotations from 
Shakespeare and Byron, and scraps and bon mots from Gil 
Blas and other like authorities. We wish we could say the 
work had other merits than that of being amusing, but we 
can not. As an evidence of his discursive style and of the 
author’s manner of treating subjects, as well as to give the 
reader some useful hints we subjoin the following extracts. 

“Tae Far.—This secretion is decidedly influenced by 
moral causes as well as physical. It is generally the inher- 
itance of indolence, and Swift affords us a very singular in- 
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stance of the accumulation of the secretion upon losing his 
mental powers. .He was, as Falstaff would have said, as 
thin as a shotten herring, till he became insane, when he 
grew as fat as the knight himself.” 


“That cheerful people are, for the most part, more dispo- 
sed to obesity than the morose and fretful, is generally ad- 
mitted. Washington Irving draws the parallel between the 
two governors of New York. Walter the Doubter sat for 
sixteen hours in his chair smoking and sleeping, till he grew 
too big for it; whereas William the Testy, from his turbu- 
lent and fidgetty disposition, could not be found after his 
decease ; he had fretted himself all away, so that there was 
nothing left to bury. 

“Some will grow fat inspite of all. Beaumarchais says, 
‘On s’engraisse par la misere,’ which is perhaps a plagair- 
ism upon Falstaft’s Pshaw upon sighing and grief, they 
blow a man up like a bladder.” 


“Grare Cure.—Those who have practised long in Rus- 
sia, will have been made conversant with the cure de raisin. 
I had an opportunity of becoming so when in the south of 
the empire, and in a grape country. It is necessary to state 
in what this cure consists, and for what class of diseases it 
is recommended. The latter may be dismissed at once, by 
stating that all those functional nervous affections, which re- 
sist the routine of treatment generally employed, are the 
cases which may be so benefitted, seeing that the discipline 
is more intolerable than the disorders for which it is institu- 
ted. A lady of rank leaves her bed of down and cushion- 
ed canopy, and migrates into the country,—turns a poor 
family out of their habitation, (not without making them an 
ample recompense,) and becomes the tenant of a filthy hut. 
This is part of the cure, viz. to forego all luxury, to sleep in 
the peasant’s crib, to sit upon his bench, and to avoid any- 
thing in the shape of comfort. The grape alone for meat— 
the grape for drink ; a small quantity of dry bread is per- 
haps allowed. This is continued for the space of three 
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weeks, and it is no wonder, if all circumstances are taken 
into consideration, that a cure is affected. I have known 
people of the highest rank subject themselves to such disci- 
pline, and have full faithinits results. It is homeepathy and 
hydropathy in another shape, and as the Italians say of all 
the varieties of form in which they make their pastes, c’est 
toujours du macaroni.” 


7, A New View or Insanity. The Duality of the Mind proved by the 
Structure, Functions, and Diseases of the Brain, and by the Phenomena of 
Mental derangement, and shown to be essential to moral responsibility. 
With an appendix: 1. On the influence of Religion on Insanity. 2. Con- 
jectures on the nature of the Mental operations. 3. On the management 
of Lunatic Asylums, by A. L. Wigan, M. D. London, 1844, pp. 459. 


“Tn entering on the subject of the duality of the mind, 
and its organs,” the author says, “I must begin by demand- 
ing a temporary assent to certain propositions, of which I 
am hereafter to furnish the proofs.” In justice therefore to 
both author and reader we here quote these propositions in 


full. 


1. That each cerebrum is a distinct and perfect whole, 
as an organ of thought. 

2. That a separate and distinct process of thinking, or 
ratiocination may be carried on in each cerebrum simultane- 
ously. 

3. That each cerebrum is capable of a distinct and sep- 
arate volition, and that these are very often opposing voli- 
tions. 

4, That, in the healthy brain, one of the cerebra is al- 
most always superior in power to the other, and capable of 
exercising contro] over the volitions of its fellow, and ot 
preventing them from passing into acts, or from being man- 
ifested to others. 

5. That when one of these cerebra becomes the subject 
of functional disorder, or of positive change of structure, 
of such a kind as to vitiate mind or induce insanity, the 
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healthy organ can still, up to a certain pointy-control the 
morbid volitions of its fellow. 

6. That this point depends partly on the exteat of the 
disease or disorder, and partly on the degree of cultivation 
of the general brain in the art of self government. 

7%. That when the disease or disorder of one cerebrum 
beeomes sufficiently aggravated to defy the control of the 
other, the case is then one of the commonest forms of men- 
tal derangement or insanity; and that a lesser degree of 
discrepaney between the functions of the two cerebra con- 
stitutes the state of conscious delusion. 

8. That in the insane, it is almost always possible .to 
trace the intermixture of two synchronous trains of thought, 
and that it is the irregularly alternate utterance of portions 
of these two trains of thought which constitutes incohe- 
rence. 

9. That of the two distinct simultaneous trains of thought 
one may be rational and the other irrational, of both may be 
irrational ; but that, in either case, the effect is the same, to 
deprive the discourse of coherence or congruity. 


Even in furious mania, this double process may be gene- 
rally perceived ; often it takes the form of a colloquy be- 
tween the diseased mind and the healthy one, and some- 
times even resembles the steady continuous argument or 
narrative of a sane man, more or less frequently interrup- 
ted by a madman; but persevering with tenacity of pur- 
pose in the endeavor to overpower the intruder. 

10. That when both cerebra are the subjects of disease, 
which is not of remittent periodicity, there are no lucid inter- 
vals, no attempt at self-control, and no means of promoting 
the cure ; and that a spontaneous cure is rarely to be ex- 
pected in such cases. 

11. That however where such mental derangement de- 
pends on inflammation, fever, gout, or impoverished or dis- 
eased blood, or manifest bodily disease, it may often be 
cured by curing the malady which gave rise to it. 
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12. That in cases of insanity, not depending on. structu- 
ral injuty, in Which the retair the partial use of rea- 
son (from one of the cerebra remaining healthy or only 
slightly affected,) the only mode in which the medical art 
can promote the cure beyond the means alluded to, is by 
presenting motives of encouragement to the sound brain, to 
exercise and strengthen its control over the unsound brain. 

13. That the power of the higher organs of the intellect | 
to coerce the mere instincts and propensities, as well as the 
power of one cerebrum, to control the volitions of the other, A 
may be indefinitely increased by exercise, and moral culti- 
vation; may be partially or wholly lost by desuetude or | 
neglect; or from depraved habits and criminal indulgence 
in childhood, and a general vicious education in a polluted 
moral atmosphere may never have been acquired. 

14. That one cerebrum may be entirely destroyed by dis- 
ease, cancer, softening, atrophy, or absorption ; may be anai- 
hilated, and in its place a yawning chasm; yet the mind re- 
main complete, and capable of exercising its functions in the 
same manner, and to the same extent that one eye is capable 
of exercising the faculty of vision when its fellow is injured 
or destroyed, although there are some exercises of the 
brain, as of the eye, which are better performed with two 
organs than one. In the case of vision, the power of 
measuring distances for example, and im the case of the 
brain, the power of concentrating the thoughts upon one j 
subject, deep consideration, hard study ; but in this latter 
case, it is difficult to decide how far the diminished power 
depends on dimunition of general vigor from formidable and 
necessarily fatal disease. 

15. That a lesion or injury of both cerebra is incompati- 
ble with such an exercise of the intellectual functions, as the 
common sense of mankind would designate sound mind. 

16. That from the apparent division of each cerebrum 
into three lobes, it is a natural and reasonable presumption 
that the three portions have distinet offices, and highly prob. 
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able that the three great divisions of the mental functions 
laid down by phrenologists, are founded in nature ; whether 
these distinctions correspond with the natural divisions is a 
different question, but the fact of different portions of the 
brain executing different functions, is too well established 
to admit of denial from any physiologist. 

17. That it is an error to suppose the two sides of the 
cranium to be always alike, that on the contrary, it is rare- 
ly found, that the two halves of the exterior surface exactly 
correspond ; that indeed in the insane, there is often a nota- 
ble difference, stil] more frequent in idiots, and especially in 
congenital idiots. 

18. That the object and effect of a well managed edu- 
cation, are to establish and confirm the power of concen- 
trating the energies of both brains on the same subject at 
the same time ; that is, to make both cerebra carry on the 
same train of thought together, as the object of moral dis- 
cipline is to strengthen the power of self-control ; not mere- 
ly the power of both intellectual organs to govern the ani- 
mal propensities and passions, but the intellectual antago- 
nism of the two brains, cach (so to sperk) a sentinel and se- 
curity for the other while both are healthy; and the healthy 
one to correct and control the erroneous judgments of its 
fellow when disordered. 

19. That it is the exercise of this power of compelling 
the combined attention of both brains to the same object, 
till it becomes easy and habitual, that constitutes the great 
superiority of the disciplined scholar, over the self-educated 
man; the latter may perhaps, possess a greater stock of 
useful knowledge, but sct him to study a new subject, and 
he is soon outstripped by the other, who has acquired the 
very difficult accomplishment of thinking of only one thing 
at atime; that is of concentrating the action of both brains 
on the same subject. 

20. That every man is, in his own person, conscious of 
two volitions, and very often conflicting volitions, quite dis- 
tinct from the government ef the passions by the intellect; 
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a consciousness so universal, that it enters into all figurative 
language on the moral feelings and sentiments, has been en- 
listed into the service of every religion, and forms the basis 
of some of them, as the Manichaean.” 


The author appears to consider these propositions original, 
while in fact many of them are not. Even the leading idea 
of the work, that the two hemispheres of the brain are two 
organs, and capable of acting separately, as advanced in 
the three first propositions, is nothing new. It has frequent- 
ly been stated by others, and is believed by the phrenolo- 
gists. Spurzheim says, “ one-half of the brain may be de- 
stroyed, and the various faculties still be manifested by the 
other of the opposite side, just as one of the optic, auditory, 
or olfactory nerves may be destroyed, without being blind, 
deaf, or deprived of the smell. It is well known, too, that 
the two hemispheres of the brain may be in very different 
states of health. ‘Tiedeman relates the case of one Moser, 
who was insane on one side, and observed his insanity with 
the other. Gall attended a minister similarly afflicted; for 
three years he heard himself reproached and abused on his 
left side ; with his right he commonly appreciated the mad- 
ness of his left side; sometimes, however, when feverish 
and unwell, he did not judge properly. Long after getting 
rid of this singular disorder, anger, or a greater indulgence 
in wine than usual, induced a tendency to relapse.” 

Some of the author’s propositions are we believe wholly 
original, but we feel obliged to add that he has entirely 
failed to establish their correctness. For instance, proposi- 
tions 4, 5, 7, and 8, are of this class. The two last, and in 
which we suppose are embodied the gist of the author's 
new views of insanity, and most that he can claim as origi- 
nal, we believe wholly unfounded, and we find very little 
indeed in his work to support them. 

If propositions 7 and 8 were true, they would long since 
been established by pathological observations and by exam- 
ination of the heads of the insane while living, 
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Since we first saw them, several months since in a medi- 
eal Journal, we have endeavored to verify their correctness, 
by pathological observations in a few instances, and by ex- 
amining above two hundred insane persons, in respect to 
any external marks of disease of only one side of the head, 
and in regard to any sensations peculiar to one side, and 
have watched their conversation for the purpose of tracing 
“the intermixture of two synchronous trains of thought,” 
but have found very little to justify the author’s assertions. 


That occasionally one hemisphere of the brain is diseas- 
ed, and not the other, or more diseased than the other, in the 
insane, we do not question, though we have generally found 
them alike affected. We should expect this to be the case 
from the causes of insanity. All moral causes and all 
physical causes with the exception of direct injury of one 
side of the head, would be likely to effect both hemispheres. 
It would be strange and unaccountable, if anxiety of mind 
and other moral causes or ill-health and disturbance of the 
circulation should affect one hemisphere and not the other. 


The idea contained in proposition 17, that the two sides 
of the cranium are often notably different,” we should ex- 
pect to be true if the author's theory was correct, but it is 
not true according to our observation, and we have exam- 
ined and measured the heads of above one thousand insane 
persons. It is true that we often find singularly formed 
heads among the insane, but not one side different from the 
other, and if this was the case, it would not certainly show 
that the brain was not well-formed, for some very disting- 
uished men, as Bichat for instance, exhibited this peculiarity. 
We have never seen better shaped heads than among the 
insane, though as we have said we have often seen many 
that were not so. 


We do not find that the author’s new views of insanity, 
as he terms them, enables us to explain any cases of this dis- 
ease heretofore mysterious to us. By admitting the plural- 
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ity of the organs many cases are easily understood, bat not by supposing one 
hemisphere diseased and the other healthy. 

We have not space to dwell longer on this work of Dr. Wigan. Notwith- 
standing we consider his new views of insanity of little consequence, we like 
his book, for only a small part of it is devoted to his peculiar views. The most 
of it consists of very interesting facts and cases adduced by the author to illus- 
trate his theory, though we are often unable to see their application. Some of 
these cases we purpose to select for publication in this Journal, and we may 
again notice the work. In the mean time, we recommend it to those engaged 
in the study of mental diseases and mental phenomena as one that will be like- 
iy to interest if it does not instruct them. 


8. Ist. Nowwreexrra Awntas Rerort of the Board of Managers of the Prison 
Discipline Society, Boston, 1844. 

Qd. Jovrnat or Prison anp Published under the 
direction of The Philadelphia Society for the alleviation of the miseries of 
Public Prisons, institated 1787. Philadelphia, 1845. 


‘The works, the titles of which are prefixed, are we believe, the organs or ad- 
vocates of different systems of prison discipline. 


The first, that of the Auburn, or the silent system, i. ¢., labor in common 
with strict silence, and confinement in solitary cells at night. 

The second, of that called the Pennsylvania or separate system, i. ¢., perfect 
isolation from every fellow-criminal, labor, with such mental occupation, and 
such visits from the officers and others, as may be deemed likely to promote 
the grand objects of the Institution. 


The Prison Discipline Society of Boston, has published an annual report 
since the year 1826. These reports, nineteen in number, have we believe done 
mueh good. The distinguished Secretary of the Society, Mr. Dwight, has la- 
bored hard, and we feel indebted to him for his exertions not only in behalf of 
criminals confined in prisons, but in behalf of a far more pitiable class occasion- 
ally found in prisons, though not for crime, but on account of insanity. In the 
report of this Society for 1827, attention was called to the impropriety of keep- 
ing lunatics confined in jails and prisons, and to subsequent appeals to the public 
from the same source are we much indebted for a beneficial change in this re- 
spect in several of the States; and we hope the Society will persevere in its 
efforts until not one lunatic is to be found in any jail or prison in the country. 

But to affect this object, we do not see the necessity or propriety of this So- 
ciety devoting a large portion of its annual reports to notices of all the Lunatic 
Asylums in the United States. For a few years past Lunatic Asylums have 
occupied the most prominent place in the reports of this Society, established 
‘to promote the improvement of Public Prisons.” On one, page we find 
an account of the Lunatic Asylums in the United States, and the number of 
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their inmates, and on the next, an account of the Prisons in the United States 
and the number of their inmates. 

The Journal of Prison Discipline of Philadelphia, following the lead of the 
Boston Journal, has a few chapters on prisons and prison discipline, and then 
two chapters on hospitals for the insane. A description of a model county 
Prison is followed by an account of an Asylum for the insane poor, and a de- 
scription of the Ohio State Lunatic Asylum is followed by that of the Maine 
State Prison. 

Surely this juxta position of Institutions, so dissimilar as Prisons and Lunatic 
Asylums in prison discipline Journals, can do no good but on the contrary much 
evil. We are however confident that the bare allusion to the subject will be 
sufficient to prevent the further extension of the practice, as we think all must 
see the impropriety of it, and the injury it must do to the feelings of the insane, 
and those who have been placed in Lunatic Asylums. ‘The practice alluded to 
will tend to perpetuate the erroneous notion, that Asyluins for the insane are 
prisons, and that it is a disgrace to be placed in one. ‘To do away with such 
a feeling in the community, every one who wishes well to the insane should 
earnestly strive. No greater good scarcely ean be done to those who are insane, 
than to have the public generally convinced that Asylums for the insane are not 
merely comfortable places, but that it is in no respect more discreditable for a 
person to reside in one a few months on account of insanity, than at any other 
boarding-house for the purpose of obtaining the services of a skiliul physician. 
But such an opinion will never become general, if accounts of these Asylums, 
the number of inmates, &c., are published in connection with accounts of the 
prisons and prisoners in the country. 

The insané on recovery are exceedingly sensitive and we know that some 
feel deeply grieved by the coarse adopted by these Journals. 

We also know that it meets with the strong disapprobation of Superintendents 
and Physicians of Lunatic Asylums, and we feel warranted in saying there is 
scarcely a publication deemed more improper for the insane, or for those predis- 
posed to insanity to see, than these Prison Reports and Journals, where Lunatic 
Asylums and Prisons—the Insane and Criminals are catalogued together. 


Notices of Lunatic Asylums in such Journals are not necessary to inform the 
public of the existence and condition of these Asylums—as these notices are 
mostly taken from published reports that are widely circulated. We therefore 
beg in behaii of the insane, that while these excellent Journals continue to urge 
their separation from the criminals in prisons, they will not afterwards class them 
with swindlers and thieves, and bring all the insane of the country before the 
pablic in this connection, in “ Reports,” and * Journals of Prison Discipline.’’ 
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9. Reonercues Staristiques sur LE appliques a Hygiene publique 
et ala Medecine Legale ; par G.—F. Eroc—Dermazy, Medecin en chef de 
Pasile des alienes de la sarthe, Paris, 1844, pp. 212. 


This is a valuable contribution to the statistics of suicide. ‘The author pros- 
ecuted his inquiries in the Arrondissement of Mans, the population of which is 
164,667. ‘The number of suicides noticed is 87—all of which occurred from 
1830 to 1841. They were more frequent in spring and summer, than in winter 
and antumn, and more numerous in the city than in the country, They were 
also more rumerous during the new and full moon, than in the first and last 
quarter. Nearly two-thirds of all occurred during the new and full moon. 
More occurred on Monday than any other day of the week, and more during 
the day than the night. 66 were men, 21 women. Of the 66 men, 34 were 
single, 29 married, and 3 widowers, and of the women, 5 were single, 12 mar- 
ried, and 4 widows. ‘Thirty-two were by drowning, 23 by hanging, 21 by fire 
arms, 8 by cutting instruments, 2 by voluntary falls, and 1 by fumes of char- 
coal. ‘T'wenty-eight were considered insane. 

In a notice of this work in the Annales Medico-Pschychologiques by M. 
Brierre de Boismont, he mentions the following case which as it may be of 
great practical utility we subjoin. 

“ An English merchant having met with pecuniary losses, became depressed, 
and had a strong desire to destroy himself. His mind being well-cultivated and 
naturally strong, he was enabled to strive against this desire. At length a great 
misfortune having thrown him into a state of great depression during the day, 
he said to his clerk that his head felt heavy and oppressed and that he had a 
presentiment that something would happen before morning. The clerk advised 
him to consult a physician, but he thougne it was unnecessary. In the middle 
of the night he awoke in extreme agitation. No language can describe his 
sensations. Self-destruetion appeared to be his only resource. He arose, called 
his domestics and sent in great haste for » surgeon. As soon as the patient 
saw him enter, he cried, “ Bleed me or I shall cut my throat.” Accordingly 
he was immediately bled. The blood had hardly. begun to flow when the patient 
said, ‘‘ Thank God, I am saved from self-destruction !”’ since that time he has 
not had a return of the symptoms mentioned,” 


MISCELLANY. 


M. Villemain, Minister of Instruction, Paris, who was suddenly attacked 
with insanity, while attending a cabinet council in the presence of the king, 
the last day of December, 1844, we are pleased to learn by the late arrival 
from Europe, has recovered and resolved to withdraw from politica] life, and de- 
vote himself to literary pursuits. 


Dr. Ray, Superintendent o the Insane Hospital at Augusta, Me., has resign- 
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ed his situation for the purpose of sdperintending the Asylum for the Insane, now 
building in Rhode Island. Legislature of the State of New Jersey, has 
recently appropriated 10,000 dollars for the purchase of a location and farm, and 
25,000 dollars for the erection of a State Lunatic Asylum. We have heard 
that Indiana has also made an appropriation for a like purpose, and the Legisla- 
tures of several other States, have petitions before them, asking for similar In- 
stitutions. 

We understand Dr. James Bates, ot Norridgewock, has been chosen Super- 
intendent of the Maine Insane Hospital. 

Rufus Woodward, M. D., has been appointed Assistant Physician of the 
State Lunatic Hospital, Worcester, Mass. He is the son of the distinguished 
Superintendent of that establishment. 

Lectures on Insanity by M. Baillarger of the Sabpetriere Hospital, Paris, and 
by Dr. Conolly, of Hanwell Lunatic Asylum, London, are to be published im 
the London Laucet, commencing this month. 


OBITUARY. ‘ 


Died at Hudson, N. Y., February 10, 1845., Samver, Wurre, M. D., Prin- 
cipal of the Hudson Lunatic Asylum, aged 68 years. In the death of this es- 
timable man, the community in which he resided have met with a great loss. 
For more than a quarter of a century, Dr, White held a high rank as a Physi- 
cian and Surgeon, and as a citizen and Christian. 

He was born in Coventry, Conn., Feb. 23, 1777, and pursued the study of 
medicine and surgery, with Dr. Phillip Turner, of Norwich, Conn., a disting- 
uished surgeon in the army of the Revolution. He commenced his professional 
career at Hudson, in 1797, and married in 1799. His practice soon became 
extensive, and he was often called especially ag a surgeon, to a great distance, 
In 1828, he was elected Professor of Obstetrics and Practical Surgery in the 
Berkshire Medical Institution, Pittsfield, Mass., which situation, after having 
given two courses of lectures he resigned. 

Owing to the occurrence of insanity in his own family, by which his domes- 
tic enjoyment was interrapted, he was led to pay much attention to this disease, 
and in 1830, he established a private Lunatic Asylum, at Hudson, which he 
successfully conducted, and which is still continued by his son. In 1843, he 
was elected Presidert of the N. Y. State Medical Society, and delivered an ex- 
cellent address on Insanity, which was published by the Society. In October, 
1844, he attended the meeting of the Medical Superintendents of American 
Institutions for the Insane, at Philadelphia, and was chosen Vice-President of 
the Association. Soon after this, his health began to fail, his disease assumed 

a cachetic form, and be gradually declined until his death. 

Of Dr. White it may be said that he discharged the various duties of a long 
and active professional life with ability and ina truly Christian spirit, ever bear- 
ing in mind, the mvtxim, Neu nobis solum, sed mundo nau.” 
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